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THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM ORIGINALS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


Tue amount of time, labour and expense that have been devoted 
to the production of the engraving with which the Mirror of this 
week is adorned, has been hitherto without precedent, as we believe 
we may say without hazard of contradiction, in the whole progress 
of art in the United States. Nearly two years have elapsed since 
the first step in its preparation was taken, and yet there has been 
not a week, we might almost affirm not a day, of all that time, in 
which some measure requisite for its completion in the highest at- 
tainable state of finish and beauty, was not in active performance. 
The subject was deemed one of such universal and permanent in- 
terest as to justify every exertion; and it was our determinaticn 
from the first, that nothing on our part should be wanting for the 
production of such a work as should not fail to become an honour 
to all the artists employed and to the journal, as well as acceptable 
to our patrons. We have to acknowledge our obligations for the 
spirit, zeal and ability with which our intentions and hopes have 
been seconded by the gentlemen engaged in the undertaking ; the 
taste and pure fancy of Mr. Weir have been exerted with happy 
effect in the design ; one of the portraits was painted and two others 
were copied from celebrated originals by Mr. Durand, expressly for 
this engraving, and the three are esteemed by the best connoisseurs 
masterly specimens of the art; the copies by Mr. Johnston, of Bos- 
ton, are also accounted eminent for fidelity; and the whole have 
been transferred to the steel plate by Mr. Caailear, with a truth, 
softness and grace which leave nothing to be desired. The printing 
has been executed by Casilear, Durand and Co. under the constant 





inspection of the engraver ; and this, not one of the least delicate or 
important parts of the work, has been accomplished with perfect | 
success. ‘To sum up all in few words, we are satisfied with the re- | 
sult of these combined efforts, and have no fears or misgivings as | 
to the validity of the high expectations entertained, not alone by 
ourselves, but, as we are assured from all quarters, by the American 
public, in reference to this long-promised engraving. 

The whole picture is intended to represent one end of a room in 
the capitol of the United States. In the centre is a large mirror, 
reflecting a statue of the Goddess of Liberty from the opposite side, 
and surmounted by the American Eagle with banners. Immediately 
under ie mirror is a pier-table, of classic and beautiful form, and 
on each side of this a large vase, standing upon the floor of tessela- 
ted marble. The portraits, seven in number, are disposed, each in 
a chaste but elegant frame, around the mirror, three at each side, 
and that of Washington at the top. The back-ground is a tapestried 
wall, indistinctly figured with leaves and flowers. 

The details are simple, yet the general effect is not only rich, but 
magnificent ; and, while care has been taken by the skilful arrange- 
ment of light and shadow, not only to keep the portraits distinct, but 
also to make them the most striking and prominent objects, the 
accessaries have been wrought up to a high point of loveliness by 
the grace of their disposition and form, and the exquisite style in 
which they are finished. The whole picture exhibits at one view 
the lineaments of a succession of eminent men, whose lives, and 
actions, and characters, are identified with the history of our country. 











It would be difficult, if not impossible, to communicate any thing 
in relation to these honoured patriots which should be new to the | 
reader ; and, even though we had aught to tell not familiar to every | 
American, our limits would not permit any extended notice at this 
time. Yet, as an appropriate companion to the engraving, it is } 
thought judicious, if not indispensable, to annex very short biographi- | 
cal sketches of the distinguished men whose features it represents. | 

First in time as in glory, stands the name of Gzorcz Wasuxtne- | 
Tox, of whom it has been well said that the history of his own life, | 
is that of his country while that life endured, and to whom the | 
whole civilized world has united in rendering homage. The day 
of his birth, destined to become an anniversary of pride and rejoic- 
ing to his countrymen throughout all time, was the twenty-second 
of February, in the year 1732; the place was a village or hamlet in 
Westmoreland county, in the then colony of Virginia. His father 
died when he was only ten years of age, and his education, by that | 
event, devolved on a mother, whose mind and heart were adequate 
to the task of training to manhood the “ Founder of a Republic.” 
At fifteen, he obtained a midshipman’s warrant in the navy of Great | 
Britain, but resigned it immediately in compliance with the wish of 
his parent, and prepared himself for the profession of a surveyor and 
engineer. At nineteen, his character for sagacity, talent and courage 
was already so well ascertained, that he was appointed one of the ad- 
Jutants-general of the colony, then preparing for war with the French 
and Indians, and his first public employment was a mission with 
despatches through the wilderness to the western frontier. In 1755, 
General Braddock was sent out from Bngland with a strong force 





| 





to reduce the French fort Duquesne, on the Ohio, and Washington 
joined the expedition as a volunteer aid to the in-chief, 
having resigned his commission. Better acquainted than Braddock 





|| with the nature of Indian warfare, he advised a mode of proceeding 


totally different from that pursued by the British; his advice was || 
neglected, and the result was fatal. The troops were attacked by 
surprise, Braddock was slain, the regulars fled, and Washington, 
with the Virginia Rangers, gallantly covered their shameful re- 
treat. On his return to Mount Vernon, he married, and took no far- 
ther part in public affairs until 1774, when he was sent from Virgi- 
nia to the continental congress. Very soon after this, it became 
evident that the bond of union between the colonies and Great Bri- 


tain was about to be severed by an appeal to arms, and Washington | 


was appointed der-in-chief of the national forces. His first 
orders in this capacity were issued on the fifth of July, 1775, and he 
continued to wield the energies of the country in its struggle for inde- 
pendence, until the successful close of the war in December, 1782, 
when he resigned his commission, and once more retired to private life. 
In 1789, the thirteen states then composing the Union, adopted the 
constitution, and Washington was unanimously elected first presi- 
dent ; at the end of his term he was again elected, and was strongly 
urged to accept the arduous post a third time, but declined. In 1797. 
he once more retired to Mount Vernon, having first published the 





noble “ Farewell address ;” and on the night of the thirteenth of | 


December, 1799, the first luminary of America “ was removed to a 
higher, brighter and happier sphere.” 

The portrait of this all but perfect man, in the engraving, is that 
painted by Stuart, near the close of the general’s life, and has re- 
ceived the acknowledgment of perfect resemblance from hundreds 
of old men, whose privilege it has been to behold, in the living body, 
“the father of his country ;” among others, the Indian chief, Red 
Jacket, towhom the portrait was shown at the same time with a num- 
ber of others, all somewhat different, but all professing to give the 
true semblance of the revered first president ; Red Jacket glanced at 
them all in silence ; but when his eyes fell upon Stuart’s painting, 


|| the single word, ‘‘ Washington,” broke from his lips, and proclaimed | 


the fidelity of the resemblance. The copy was made by Mr. Durand, 
who visited Boston for the express purpose. 

The second president of the United States was Jonn Avams, of 
Massachusetts. He was born at Braintree, (now Quincy,) nine 
miles from Boston, on the thirtieth of October, 1735, and having 
graduated at Harvard, adopted the law for his profession. He early 
opposed, with great boldness and talent, the unpopular measures of 
the British and colonial governments; and in 1774, on the appoint- 
ment of the congress, was sent as one of the delegates from his 
native state. Here his talents, vigour and patriotism soon com- 
manded attention, and it is universally admitted that few other men 


| of the time had so large a share in effecting the revolution. It was 


by him that Washington was nominated as commander-in-chief of 
the army, and he was also one of the committee appointed to draw 
up the Declaration of Independence. In 1778, he was sent to 
France as one of the commissioners to negotiate the treaty of aid 
and alliance, but returned very soon, the treaty having been signed 
before his arrival. In 1780, he was appointed a commissioner to 
negotiate with the States-General of Holland for a treaty and loan, 
and succeeded in both objects. In 1785, he was despatched as 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of St. James, the first after the 
recognition of American independence, and remained in England 
until 1788. On his return he was elected vice-president, and presi- 
dent in 1797, on the refusal of Washington to accept the office a 
third time. In 1801, he retired to Quincy, and there passed the 
rest of his days, engaging no more in public affairs, except in one 
instance, when, in 1820, he was chosen a member of a convention 


|| to revise the constitution of Massachusetts, framed by himself forty 


years previous. He was at this time eighty-five years of age. He 
died on the fourth of July, 1826, just fifty years from the day on 
| which he had signed his name to the Declaration of Independence, 
and within a few hours ofthe decease of its immortal author. 

The portrait from which the engraving is taken, was painted by 
Stuart, and is in the possession of the honourable John Quincy 
Adams. It was copied for the purpose by D. C. Johnston, of Boston. 

Tuomas Jerrerson, the third president, was a native of Shad- 
well, Albemarle county, Virginia, and was born on the thirteenth 
of April, 1743. He, too, studied the law, and practised until 1775, 
when he was elected a member of the continental congress. 
Early in the next year he was appointed chairman of the committee 
entrusted to draw up the Declaration of Independence ; and the 
draft presented by him was so perfectly satisfactory, that neither of 
those prepared by the other members of the committee was pro- 
duced, and it was adopted with scarcely an alteration. In 1779, 
he was elected governor of Virginia; and in 1783, was appointed 
minister to the court of France, where he remained until 1787. In 
1789, he was made secretary of state, under Washington ; elected 
vice-president, under Adams in 1797; and, in 1801, succeeded that 


great man as president. To this office he wastwice elected. On the 
fourth of July, 1826, his spirit departed, amid the rejoicings of 
millions, to whom, on that day fifty years previous, he had given a 
| charter of freedom. The head in the plate was copied by Durand, 
| for the engraver, from Sully’s celebrated full-length, at West Point ; 

permission having been given by Colonel Thayer. 

James Mapison, the fourth i ‘was born in Virginia, on 
the seventeenth of March, 1750, and’at the age of twenty-five, was 
a member of the legislature of that state. In 1776, he was chosen 
one of the delegates to the continental congress, and assisted, after- 
ward, in ing the constitution of the United States. He was a 
member of congress after the adoption of that instrument, for se- 
veral years ; was made secretary of state under President Jefferson, 
in 1801, and inaugurated as president of the United States, on the 
fourth of March, 1809, At the end of his term, he was again 
elected, and retired to private fe, im.1817. He is still living in 
Virginia, in the full enjoyment of health as little impaired as could 
| be expected or hoped by one of his far-advanced. age, and of the 
| highest respect, gratitude and esteem, justly felt, and acknowledged 
by the una”nous voice of the great nation, to whose services the 
best ver’s 0° his life wers devoted. The portrait, from which the 
engraving '5 made, was painted little more than a year since, by 
Mr. Durand, who visited the residence of the aged patriot, for the 
purpose, at the request of the senior editor of the Mirror, to whom 
the painting belongs, and is declared by the ex-president’s nearest 
relations and friends, to be the only perfect resemblance of his fea- 
tures known to be in existence. 

Mr. Madison was succeeded in the presidential chair by James 
Monrog, a native of Westmoreland county, Virginia, whose term 
of life commenced on the twenty-eighth day of April, 1758. He 
joined the ranks of the army in 1776, and was engaged in several 
of the principal battles of the revolution, among which were those 
of the Brandywine, Trenton and Monmouth. In 1780, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jefferson, then governor of Virginia, he visited the 
army of the south, under Baron De Kalb, as military commissioner ; 
in 1783, at the age of twenty-four, he was elected a member of 
congress ; a senator of the United States in 1780 ; appointed minis- 
ter to France in 1794; governor of Virginia in.1799 ; again minis- 
ter to France, with Mr. Livingston, in 1803; in the same year, 
minister to Great Britain, and to Spain in 1804; to Great Britian 
again in 1806 ; governor of Virginia in 1811; appointed secretary 
of state by President Madison in 1814, and raised to the presidency 
in 1817; re-elected unanimously in 1821; and died in the city of 
New-York on the fourth of July, 1831, being the third president of 
the United States whose mortal career was ended on the birthday 
of liberty! The portrait in the engraving is taken from the last for 
| which Mr. Monroe ever sat; the original is esteemed faultless in 
' point of resemblance, and is in the possession of Silas E. Burrows, 
Esq., by whom it was loaned to the editors of the Mirror for the 
purpose of this engraving. 

The sixth president was Joun Quincy Apams, of Massachusetts. 
The life of this distinguished scholar and statesman has been passed 
almost exclusively in the public service. While yet very young, he 

accompanied his father to Holland, and thence to England, where 
he remained several years. On his return he graduated at Harvard, 
commenced the study of the law, and established himself in the 
practice at Boston. Very soon after, he was appointed minister to 
the court of Prussia, being the only ambassador ever sent to that 
court by the American government. Early in Mr. Jefferson's ad- 




















ministration, he was elected a senator of the United States from 
Massachusetts, and resigned in 1807. In 1808 or 1809 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Russia, and subsequently one of the commis- 
sioners to negotiate the treaty of Ghent. After the close of the 
war with Great Britain, he was sent as minister to the court of St. 
James, and recalled on the elevation of Mr. Monroe to the presidency, 
to fill the post of secretary of state; he continued in that station 
until the end of Mr. Menroe’s second term, and was then elected 
by the house of ives as his successor. He was inaugu- 
rated on the fourth of March, 1825, and held the office for one term 
of four years. He has since been twice sent to congress, as one 
of the representatives from his native state. The portrait was 
copied, by D. C. Johnston, of Boston, from the fine original by 
Stuart, owned by the university at Cambridge. 

Anprew Jackson, the seventh president, was born in South 
Carolina, about forty-five miles from Camden, on the fifteenth of 
March, 1767. He was designed for the church, and commenced 
the preparatory studies, but these were speedily interrupted by the 
war of the revolution. At the age of fourteen, he, with an elder 
brother, joined the American army, and was soon after captured 
and wounded. On his liberation, he returned to his native place, 
and commenced studying the law. in 1788, he removed to Nash- 
ville, in Tennessee, and began to practise with great success. His 
first public appointment was that of district-attorney, and at nearly 





the same time he was named one of the members of a convention 














to frame the state copstitution. In 1796, he was elected a repre- 

sentative to the congreseof thé United States, and senator in 1797. 

In 1799 he received a commission as major-general in the militia, 

and, in 1814, twor years after the declaration of war with Great | 
Britain, was appomted to the same rank in the United States army. 

In March, 1821, he was made governor of the Floridas, by Presi- 

dent Monroe, again elected senator of the United States in, 1822, 

elevated to the presidency in 1828, and again elécted, in’ 1832, to 

the same station, which he still occupies. 

The portrait; from which the engraving has been taken, was 
painted by Major Earle, of the United States army, a relative of 
the general. It is the best, if not the only correct likeness, that 
has ever been made of President Jackson; and, though it has 
been several times copied, the original still remains unequalled in 
fidelity of resemblance. It is in the possession of Mr. Van Buren, 
by whom it was loaned to the editors of the Mirror. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








THE HERO OF A NIGHT. 





BY JOHN INMAN. 


Tue sun went down in glory upon the almost deserted streets 
and highways of a large, quiet, and cruelly heat-afflicted metropolis. 
The fierce ardour of his rays had been tempered through the day 
by no refreshing breeze ; the glowing sky shaded, even for a mo- 
ment, by no vagrant cloud ; all above, beneath, and around, had been 
one unbroken and unendurable waste of sultriness for ten or twelve 
mortal hours, and the brilliant fiery red that shone at eventide, ra- 
diating from the west, where its intensity was deepest, and tinging 
earth, and sea, and sky, with its unsurpassable splendour, gave 
fearful warning of another torrid morrow. The population was, for 
the most part, overcome with languor; the streets were nearly un- 
tenanted ; and, if some modern Diogenes had chosen then to wander 
forth in search either of man or woman, his chance of finding what 
he sought would have been small indeed, unless he had made his 
perquisitions in or near the soda-water shops and the ice-cream gar- 
dens. Inaction seemed the only hope of life; the least exertion, 
physical or mental, was looked upon with horror; and even repose 
was joyless and unrefreshing. 

More and more faint became the splendour of the glowing wes- 
tern sky ; the last rays of the declining sun were lost in the bright 
universal blue of summer night, and star after star came glittering 
forth from its eternal hiding-place, gemming the deep azure of the 
firmament with their inextinguishable fires, that burn evermore in 
the inconceivable distance of infinity. Then from the south uprose 
a flood of paler glory, heralding the silver moon, whose beams were 
soon dancing in restless, quivering streams of radiance, upon the 
glassy surface of the gently-heaving waters, whose bosom, although 
swept by no breath of air, still moved heavily and slow, as if by the 
self-generated impulse of their own mysterious vitality. The hum 
of busy life arose not from the elmost vacant streets; the sounds 
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seem, was a place of religious worship, as was sufficiently indicated 
by the large undefended windows, extending from floor nearly to 
roof, by the three vast doors, and by the belfry, from which pealed 
clang after clang of alarm, in rapid succession. The pple wes eo 
tirely dark ; and, so far as appeared, unoccupied, save by the person | 
who rang the bell. Some few of the assailants were hurling stones 
at the windows, of which almost every pane was already demolished, 
but the greater number busied themselves in uprooting the posts 
and tearing away the rails of the fence, which, as yet, impeded the 
efforts of those who were striving to break in the doors of the build- 
ing with beams, hastily procured from a lumber yard in the neigh- 
bourhood, and employed in the vigorous arms of some thirty or forty 
of the assailants, after the manner of the ancient battering-ram. At 
every successful heave which carried away a part of the fence, 
there was a general shout of congratulation; and when, after a 
series of efforts, to which was lent the united strength of as many 
strong men as could find place to assist in its destruction, the two 
largest posts, with the whole range of paling between them, gave 
way with a sudden crash, the roar that greeted their fall was abso- 
lutely terrific. This partial success, however, only afforded means 
and encouragement for still greater exertions. A hundred rushed 
forward to join the attack on the doors; the beams were plied with 
redoubled vigour; and, though the huge bolts and hinges within, and 
the thickness and strength of the plank, resisted, as yet, every succeed- 
ing blow jarred fearfully, and threatened to drive them headlong from 
their fastenings. At length one yielded with a loud crash; and the 
rioters, dropping the instrument with which the breach had been 
effected, rushed into the sacred edifice, and, as if impelled by the 
raging malice of demons, began to tear down and destroy the inte- 
rior. Their work was performed in darkness, but that presented 
scarcely an obstacle to their progress. The pulpit was shivered to 
fragments ; the pews levelled with the floor; the benches in the 
gallery were torn up and thrown over into the aisles below; the or- 
gan was utterly destroyed and its fragments scattered all over the 
church; and even the sacred altar, with the railing by which it had 
been surrounded, and all its paraphernalia of table, books, font and 
rich drapery, broken, destroyed, and trampled under foot, with an 
undistinguishing rage, like that which is said to have been displayed 
by the Scottish reformers, when, at the bidding of Knox, they poured 
out their wrath on the richly decorated high places of the obnoxious 
Church. In a space of time incredibly short, except to those who 
know by experience how swift are the destructive propensities of 
an excited mob, the solemn and peaceful house of divine worship 
was little more than a ruin, scattered with fragments, and echoing 
with profane jests, wild shouts, and the din of unrestrained violence. 

By this time a large force, consisting of mounted troops and a 
number of watchmen and constables, had arrived at the scene of 
the tumult; the latter were armed only with staves, but the horse- 
men appeared in all the equipments of war, with sabres drawn, and 
loaded pistols ready at hand in their holsters; but it was soon found 
that their presence was not unexpected or unprepared for. Barri- 
cades had been formed of carts and other unwieldy objects, fastened 








of occupation were hushed; and if it were not for the lights that 
shone through the open windows of the houses, revealing the figures 
of the occupants in attitudes of languid inactivity, and for the shops 
which still displayed their wares, although unsought by purchasers, 
the deep slumber that precedes the dawn might have been supposed 
to brood over the calm city, even at this early portion of the evening. 

On a sudden there was an uprising—an awaking, as it were, 
from the torpor of the hour; strange sounds were heard, breaking 
on the stillness of the time with undefinable, but startling abrupt- 
ness; the streets became suddenly peopled, thinly at first, and in 
groups of two or three, but soon with larger masses, who seemed 
to impart and receive tidings of unwonted and astounding import ; 
doors were heard to open and then close again suddenly, and quick 
steps resounded from the pavements; men appeared hurrying 
through the streets, as if impelled by the strong excitement of fear, 
duty, or curiosity ; lights were seen moving in the houses, and the 
windows were thronged with female forms, whose attitudes and 
movements gave intimation of anxiety, alarm, and indecision. The 
shops were closed hastily ; the loud deep tones of a single bell came 
ewelling on the air, quickly followed by another and another; horse- 
men were heard galloping swiftly through the streets, the clatter- 
ing of the horses’ feet joining, in harsh unison, with the ring of spur 
and sabre’; and anon the chorus of unnatural sounds was filled up 
by the measured tramp of infantry, and the stern brief phrase of 
military command. 

Tn a space of time incredibly short, hundreds and thousands of 
eager and highly-excited citizens, were pouring along various streets, 
from all parts of the city, toward one particular quarter, from which, 
as they approached, were heard unaccustomed and fearful noises ; 
the loud shouts of a multitude, the erash of broken windows, the 


together with chains, and extending completely across the street, in 
parallel lines, distant more than a hundred yards from each other, 
the immediate object of the attack standing about midway between 
them. This precaution served for a time to prevent the approach 
of the soldiery, and the crowd of spectators was so dense that the 
watchmen and civil officers found it impossible either to find or to 
make for themselves a passage, without resorting to blows ; and the 
disparity of force was so great, that any attempt at violence would 
obviously have been useless, if not fatal to the assailants. Fora 
time, therefore, there was no interruption to the designs or acts of 
the rioters. At length the barricades were removed or forced, and 
the dragoons were enabled to form in front of the devoted building, 
the crowd giving way before them like waves thrown aside by the 
rushing speed of a steamboat. The three or four hundred actually 
engaged in the work of destruction, fled swiftly away, and the watch- 
men entered the church without interfuption. By the time this was 
effected, tidings were brought that there were commotions in other 
parts of the city, and the horsemen were ordered away to another 
post of duty and danger ; their departure was greeted with hisses and 
shouts, and before the sound of their horses’ hoofs on the pavement 
was lost in the distance, the space they had cleared was again filled 
with a dense mass of people. For a little while there was no re- 
newal of violence ; but, after a pause of some minutes, the crash 
of a window betokened the flight of a stone, and was followed by 
several others in rapid succession. A party of watchmen rushed 
out, and again the assailants withdrew, but advanced in their turn 
as soon as the besieged retired into their fortress ; and although no 
blows were struck as yet, it was evident that before any great length 
of time hostilities would commence in furious earnest, 

At this critical epoch there was a movement perceptible in the 
crowd, slight at first, and apparently caused by some occurrence or 








din of repeated and heavy strokes that sounded like the assaults of 
beams upon strong doors, and at intervals, a tremendous roar, ap- 
parently yelled from multitudinous throats, and leaded with savage 
triumph and exultation. There could be no doubt as to the mean- 
ing of these indications; and the alarmed thousands to whose ears 
they were borne through the hot, sluggish air, felt, rather than 
learned, that, for the first time in a long series of years, the city in 
which they dwelt had become the scene of a great popular tumult. 
In front of a large building standing a little back from the street, 
between which and the edifice was a strong palisade of wood, the 
whole space was crowded with men, extending in one dense mass 
in depth to the other side of the street, and in length more than two 
hundred yards; their number was, probably, not less than four or 
five thousand. Of these, however, not more than a tenth were en- 
gaged in the work of violence, and their rage was directed solely 


| of a well-aimed ball thrown by a skilful player at nine-pins, or, that 


object at the extreme verge of the mass, but rapidly increasing in 
vehemence, and advancing toward the actual point of conflict. 
‘There was a rush, a heaving to and fro of the multitude, a clamour 
of voices ; and, in another moment, the cause of the uproar appeared 
in the form of a man, whose features and garb it was too dark to 
discover, but whose actions displayed an uncommon degree of 
resolution, strength, and activity. He forced for himself a path 
through the closely wedged crowd, with an apparently irresistible 
momentum, scattering to the right and left with vigorous sweeps of 
his arm, such as were tardy in giving him place; and felling, like 
oxen, all who attempted resistance. His career was very much that 


of a mower through a field of high grass; and almost before the 
recipients of his favours had time to know what it was that had 
hurled them down, he had gained the church, and joined the ranks 








system of action, or it may be that his unceremonious passage had 
awakened the wrath of the multitude, and excited them to more 
active and angry measures ; for it was speedily followed by a volley 
of stores, aimed at the doors and windows, of which last the flying 
missiles demolished the few remaining and descended with 
very unpleasant effect on the heads and shoulders of those within. 
The consequence was an immediate sally, led by the redoubtable 
stranger ; the watchmen brandished their clubs, and the mob re- 
sisted with stout canes, billets of wood, and extemporaneous blud- 
geons hastily snatched from the broken railing; but the unknown 
went forth to the battle with no other weapons than those with 
which nature had furnished him—and well was he skilled in their 
use! Hand, foot and eye were quick as the thought that guided 
their movements, and many a prostrate form gave evidence of his 
prowess. He seemed to possess a charmed life ; wherever the 
strife was hottest and the storm of blows most furious, there was 
the scene of his labours ; watchmen were knocked down at his side, 
rioters went to the ground in dozens before him, heads were cracked 
all around, and the clatter of sticks was like that of a cooper hoop- 
ing a barrel, yet nothing appeared to touch him. Wherever he 
turned there was a lane formed through the very midst of the press ; 
wherever he struck, there was a man at full-length on the pave- 
ment. The watchmen were driven back, but there was no power 
could make him yield ; and he fought on, alone, till they rallied again 
to the battle. Again and again were his troops compelled to re- 
treat, but he was a rock against which all the waves of the strife 
were dashed, only to break and be scattered. 

Five times had the watchmen retreated, while he still revelled 
amid the war ; his garments were torn into rags, but he seemed 
to escape all more serious damage by miracle; he was sur- 
rounded, hemmed in, cut off from his friends and allies, yet still he 
continued to deal blow after blow of his fearful right hand, and 
still more terrific left, and at every stroke, down went one of the 
foe, and no diminution, either of force or rapidity, proclaimed the 
severity of his toil. He had remained thus alone and unaided, for 
nearly ten minutes, when a loud shout at a distance announced the 
advance of a fresh body of watchmen; those in the church, worn 
as they were, heard the glad sound, and rushed once more to the 
conflict; the enemy, thus caught between two fires, struggled 
gallantly for a while, but at length broke, wavered, and fled in hope- 
less confusion; and in another minute not one remained, save the 
two or three dozen whose perceptions were so far disordered by 
the blows they had gained in the strife, as to prevent them from 
getting up and joining the flight before the victors had leisure to 
take them in charge, and provide them with lodgings, free of ex- 
pense, in the watch-house. 

The moment the battle was over, strict search was made for the 
bold and athletic unknown, whose prowess had been so conspicuous 
in the strife, but he was not to be found ; they procured torches, and 
closely examined the wounded and prisoners; they traversed the 
scene of the fray in every direction, but all to no purpose; the un- 
known had disappeared, and left not a trace, save the results of his 
daring and strength. Mystery shrouded his person and name; 
but, the mystery was resolved the next day, when, scattered over 
the scene of the conflict, were found the remains of “ @ claret-coloured 
coat,” so utterly torn and dismembered, as to defy the best skill of 
a thousand tailors. 
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PHorecastle Yarns. 
THE CAPTURE OF THE FRIGATE PRESIDENT. 





FROM A SAILOR’S JOURNAL OF HIS FIRST CRUISE. 





Tue jawing-bell of the mid-watch was out, the lieutenant of the 
deck was half asleep, and the reefers of the watch altogether so, 
stowed away snugly. The wind was on the starboard-quarter, blowing 
six knots; fore and maintopmast stu’n’-sails on her, the last inch of 
the weather-braces hauled in and belayed, and every thing snug. 

For lack of better employment, I was cruising about decks on a 
wind, when I fell in with a knot of old tars on the to’gallan’fo’-castle. 
“Yo, hoy, fo’castlemen,” says I, as I came to anchor on the heel of 
the bowsprit; “ how do you fight your guns? Bob O’Neal, you are 
boatswain’s-mate-of-the-watch, slue yourself, and spin a yarn.” 

Bob wanted no better fun, so, without wasting breath in lubberly 
parley, he began : 

“On the fifteenth of January, 1815, at four bells, in the forenoon- 
watch, the boatswain called, ‘ All hands, up anchor,’ on board the 
President frigate, Commodore Decatur, then lying in New-York 
harbour, off the Battery. 

“We walked it up in the turning of an hour-glass, and dropped 
down the bay, the wind at nor’-west, and came to an anchor in the 
Horse-shoe. 

«« Now, it was high water on the bar, at a quarter past nine that 
evening ; but Decatur, for some reason, which nobody ever knew, 
called all hands, up anchor, at four bells, in the first dog-watch. 
As soon as the pilot heard the order, he went to Decatur, ‘Com- 
modore,’ says he, ‘the ship cannot go over the bar till high water.’”” 

«She must go, sir,’ says Decatur. 

« ¢Tt’s impossible, sir,’ says the pilot. 

‘¢ Drive her over,’ says the commodore. 

“ That settled the business, and we weighed anchor; but it blew 
such a gale o’ wind, that the only sail we set was a double-reefed 
foretopsail, and so stood out for the Hook. 

“When the ship was about twice her length from the bar, the 
pilot went to Decatur again. ‘Commodore Decatur,’ says he, ‘the 


ship cannot go over the bar ; it’s animpossibility. She'll strike, and 
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of its defenders. His presence seemed to effect a change in their 
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“ Well, sir,’ says Decatur, ‘if that’s the case, let go the anchor.’ 

*« So we let go the larboard-bower, and veered away cable 

- to bring her to. The ship swung round by the anchor, and her 
stern struck on the bar. 

«Cut away the cable!’ says Decatur. 

“We had hemp-cables in those days, and a few blows with an 

axe cut it away, and we swung round, and struck broadside on 

the bar, and there she thumped. 

“ Then it was, ‘ Down topgallant and royal yards!’ and, as I was 
captain of the maintop, I was expected to show a lead. 

“So we lay aloft, but could not get any higher than the tops; 
for, when the ship struck, which she did every minute, it was all 
we could do to hold on, let alone sending down yards, and, for the 
same reason, the foretopsail had not been furled, and so it was flap- 
ping as if it would carry away the yard. So we lay and thumped 
on the bar till high water, and then she floated. 

‘** Now, sir,’ says Decatur to the pilot, ‘take me back to New-York.’ 

“¢Tt is impossible, sir,’ says the pilot, ‘it is blowing a gale o’ 
wind from the north-west, and no ship thai ever floated could beat 
up against it.’ 

“So there was nothing to be done but to go-to sea; and, as the 
wind had moderated a little, we made sail on her and stood out, 
and, as we knew the English fleet was watching for us, we doused 
every light, except the binnacle-lamps, and kept very still; for, as 
it was very dark, we did not know how near we might be to them, 
and so, with every thing she could stagger under, we were off, south- 
east-by-east. 

“« About seven bells, in the mid-watch, a blue light was burnt by 
the English admiral’s ship, and was repeated by all the ships of his 
squadron, to show him where they were. 

‘“‘ They were all around us, and, to avoid them, we hauled close 
on the wind, boarded our larboard-tacks, and stood in for the Long- 
island shore. 

“ When daylight came, we found that the English fleet was all 
around us. The Tenedos, frigate, was on our starboard-bow; the 
Pomone, frigate, on the larvoard-bow ; the Endymion, frigate, right 
ahead; the Despatch, brig, clear out to sea, ahead, and the Majes- 
tic, seventy-four, astern. 

“ We could not stand all that; so we up helm, and bore away 
to the south’ard and east’ard, and, setting a foretopmast stu’n’-sail, 
although it blew a gale of wind, we left Johnny Bull to take care 
of himself; and, in two hours, the Endymion was the only ship 
within ten miles of us. 

“ But then the wind begun to ease off, and, though we crowded 
all sail, the Endymion begun to gain upon us. She was the fastest 
sailer in the English fleet, and was kept light and in complete sail- 
ing trim. She drew her provisions from the other ships, and was, 
of course, only in ballast; while we had on board six months and 
thirteen days’ provision, beside stores of all kinds, and were very 
heavy with shot, and to add to all this weight, we had knocked our 
false-keel to pieces on the bar; some of it was gone, and the rest 
stood athwart-ships, and hindered our sailing very much. 

“ Well, the Endymion kept on, gaining on us, and came on hand- 
over-fist; so, the commodore gave orders to lighten the ship. 
First-and-foremost we threw over all the provision, except ten days’ 
allowance, but the wind still easing off, the Endymion still gained 
on us; so we threw over the boats, spare rigging and spars, then 
the anchors, and cutting the cables into lengths of five or six fathoms, 
s0 that they would be of no use to any one, we sent them over- 
board too, and every thing else, except our fighting-traps. In spite 
of all we could do, the Endymion still gained on us, and it was very 
plain she would overtake us. So, at six bells, in the afternoon 
watch, when she was about four miles astern, Commodore Decatur 
called all hands aft. 

“* Now, my lads,’ says he, ‘the Endymion will overtake us, and 
we can’t help it; but when she comes alongside, I want you to 
give her one broadside, double-shotted, and then every man and 
boy in the ship must board her ; and we will take her, and go off in 
her, (for she is the fastest ship in the English squadron,) and leave 
the President where she is. No man must leave the ship till you 
see me mount the hammock-nettings, and then will you follow me?’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir, we will that,’ says we, and gave him three cheers. 

“ By this time the Endymion was within three miles of us, and, 
training one of her bow-chasers on us, she let drive; but the shot 
fell short, about twice the ship’s length; so we tried her with our 
stern-chasers, to do her some hurt, if possible, and help us along ; 
but our shot fell short, too. 

“* At two bells, in the first dog-watch, the Endymion's shot over- 
reached us, (she was within a mile of us,) and shot told well on 
both sides ; but the Tenedos and Pomone came up so fast, that we 
saw we could not get away. 

“* Now, my boys,’ said Decatur, ‘we must surrender; but I 
want you to unrig the. Endymion, for me, first. Will you do it?” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ says we, and cheered him again. 

“ Just at this minute, a shot from the Endymion carried away 
our wheel, and killed the quartermaster-at-the-cun and three men. 
The ship broached-to, and then the drums beat to quarters, we 
manned our starboard-battery, and in seventeen minutes the Endy- 
mion was a wreck ; the only spar standing was about eighteen feet 
of her fczemast. 

_ “All this time, Decatur stood on the spar-deck with his speak- 
ing-trumpet, singing out, ‘Don’t overshot your guns, my brave boys; 
don’t overshot your guns.’ 

“He was afraid the guns would burst, as th hot, if we 
overshotted them ; but his advice did no good. We put three round 
shot into each gun, and as the Endymion was only about fifty feet 
from us, you may know how the shot told. The Endymion, of 
course, would not strike to us, when the rest of their squadron was 
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to fight by the flag, we sent up a light, and they did the same. 
About this time, our sailing-master, went to Commodore 
Decatur, and told him he was wounded, and must go below. 

“«Where’s your wound, sir!’ says Decatur. 

“So Rogers showed him the middle finger of his left hand, which 
was severely cut. 

“ «For heaven’s sake, sir,’ says Decatur, ‘don’t mind that. Look 
at that deck, sir,’ (the first, fourth, and fifth lieutenants were dead, 
or mortally wounded, and thirty men lay on deck in the same con- 
dition ;) ‘don’t think of going below now, sir.’ 

“Well, sir,’ sayg Rogers, ‘I'll go below and get it dressed, and 
come on deck again.’ 

“So Decatur sung out for Lieutenant Gallagher, (the third-lieu- 
tenant,) to take the trumpet ; but Robinson, a volunteer, who is now 
in the Havre line, hearing his hail, came up from the gun-deck. 
‘Commodore Decatur,’ says he, ‘I am only a volunteer, but if I can 
be of any use to you, you may command my services.’ 

“*Much obliged to you, sir,’ says Decatur ; ‘take the trumpet, sir.’ 

“ So Robinson took the deck. By this time, the Endymion had 
dropped astern, but the Tenedos was on our larboard-bow, and the 
Pomone, on our starboard-quarter. 

«“ ‘Now, Commodore Decatur,’ says Robinson, ‘I wish you would 
sink that Tenedos, and then the Majestic will sink us, and we'll all 
go to the bottom together, for our larboard-guns are all shotted, and 
one broadside will send her straight to the bottom.’ 

“**No, sir,’ says Decatur, ‘I will not throw away the lives of my 
brave fellows so. Now, go below, my lads, we must surrender ; 
and you want refreshment ; so, go below.’ 

“ We turned-to, ‘and threw all our muskets, pistols, cutlasses, 
boarding-pikes, and every thing overboard, and cutting loose both 
batteries, we went down to the berth-deck, to get something to eat 
and drink, for we had touched nothing since we left the Hook, and 
had not slept a minute either. I was going along forrard on the 
berth-deck, when I stumbled over a dead marine, and as I was get- 
ting up, I found two bottles of devilish fine wine, for the commo- 
dore had ordered his stores to be given to the sailors, and that was 
the reason I found this wine knocking about the deck. Just as I 
got upon my feet, one of the topmen, named Harry Brown, came 
along, whose scalp had been torn up by a musket ball, and hung 
over his face, so that he could not see. SoI gave him one bottle 
of the wine, and it did him a great deal of good ; but he was down- 
hearted, and thought he should die ; so he told me to take a large 
gold chain, which he wore, and give it to his wife, when I got home ; 
and I did so, and kept it, in spite of the English thieves, and gave 
it to her according to orders. "When we went below, Decatur took 
his trumpet, and went forward on the fo’castle, and standing on the 
larboard cathead, he hailed the Tenedos. 

“«T have surrendered, sir ;’ they pretended not to hear him, and 
let drive a whole broadside into us. 
“*¢T have surrendered, sir ;’ says Decatur, again. 
“*To whom?’ says the Tenedos. 
“¢To the squadron, sir,’ says Decatur ; for he was too proud to 
say he had surrendered to any one ship. 
“ Bang ! came another broadside from the Tenedos: Now, when 
they fired this second broadside, the first-lieutenant, with other 
officers, and a boat’s crew, had just boarded us from the Pomone, 
which lay on our starboard-quarter, close aboard of us ; and the shot 
from the Tenedos killed two officers and five men, on board the 
Pomone. So the first-lieutenant of the Pomone run forrard, and 
hailed the Tenedos: 
«Cease firing, sir!’ says he; ‘his Britannic majesty’s officers 
are aboard, sir.’ 
“Then the Tenedos stopped firing, and the Englishmen boarded 
us by the hundred, and in five minutes there were four hundred of 
them aboard, in spite of the tremendous sea, and the gale of wind. 
Then they had their hands full, for all our guns were cruising about 
decks, rolling with the roll of the ship, in every direction. It was 
as much as a man’s life was worth, to be on our main-gundeck 
then ; for if a long thirty-two pounder had rolled over a fellow, he 
would be about used-up ; and so the Englishmen danced and swore, 
a good deal, when they came to secure the batteries again, and 
wanted us to lend them a hand, but devil the bit would we do, so 
they had the fun all to themselves. After they had got every thing 
snug again, they took half of us, and sent us aboard the Tenedos ; and 
as it was now near four bells, in the first watch, they stowed us 
away in the fore-hold, in double irons, to keep us safe till morning. 
“Then it was, ‘down all boats, and search for the Endymion;’ 
for she had dropped so far a-stern, that they did not know where 
she was, but at last they found her, and towed her up as the wind 
lulled, and when we were taken out of the hold, in the morning, 
she was alongside. 
“Well, they took us on deck, and stowed us away on the booms, 
amidships, in double irons ; and the whole guard of marines under 
arms, standing sentry over us. 
“ Now, we had had nothing to eat or drink for nearly two days, and 
were almost dead with hunger and thirst, and I determined to ask 
for something, come what would; so I spoke to the sergeant of the 
ard. 
<< ‘Sergeant,’ says I, ‘will you allow a prisoner to speak to you?’ 
“ «Tt is contrary to orders,’ says he, ‘ but say on.’ 
“ So I told him how it was with us, and begged him to ask the 
officer of the deck for something for us. He went to the lieute- 
nant, and told him that the prisoners wanted some water. 
«Who asked you?’ says the lieutenant. 
“One of the men, sir,’ says the sergeant. 
“Send him to me,’ says the lieutenant. 
“ The sergeant come forrard: ‘ Where’s the man who spoke to 
me for water ?” 
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“So he knocked off my feet-irons, and I went aft to the lieute- 
nant. He was the only officer aboard, all the rest being aboard the 
President, and a devilish smart fellow he was, too. So I told him 
how it was, that we were suffering for water, and begged him to 
give us a little. : 

“ «What's your name?’ says he. 

“ «Robert O'Neal, sir,’ says I. 

“*An Irishman!’ says he, ‘ by heavens, I’ll hang you!’ 

“ «Well, sir,’ says I, ‘will you please to give us a little water?’ 

“So he sung out for the master’s-mate of the hold, and told him 
to give me four ten-gallon casks of water, and a couple of bags of 
bread. I took it and served it out to our men, but they jumped at 
it as if they were mad, and acted more like wild beasts than men; 
and drank all the water, and took all the bread so quick, that I could 
not get any myself. Then the lieutenant sent for me. 

“ * Well,’ says he, ‘how did you make out?’ 

“* But poorly myself, sir,’ says I, ‘the men took it all, and I had 
none left.’ 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘sit down on that carronade-slide, my man, and 
I'll see what I can do for you.’ 

“Tt was now about his dinner-time, three-bells in the afternoon 
watch, and he went down to his dinner, and sent up to me a piece 
of fresh beef and potatoes, and every thing I wanted, and I made a 
devilish good dinner. Pretty soon he came up from below. 
«Well, my lad,’ says he, ‘how did you make out?’ 

“¢Very well, sir, and much obliged to you, sir,’ says I, ‘there’s 
only one thing wanting.’ 

“«What’s that !’ says he. 

“* A little grog, if you please, sir,’ says I. 

“ « Well,’ says he, ‘I'll be d— if you are not a whole-souled fel- 
low. You shall have some grog, anyhow.’ 

“So he wrote an order on the purser’s steward for half-a-pint of 
grog, and gave it to me, and told me to go and get it; and I went 
below and got it, and then I was all right. When I came on deck, 
he made me come aft to him, and talked to me a long while. 
“Well, that afternoon they sent all hands of us aboard of the 
Endymion ; and stowed half of us in the fore-hold and the rest on 
the main-gundeck, amidships, in irons; and, as she had jury-masts 
rigged, they all bore away for Bermuda. 

“Now the Endymion was still the fastest ship in the squadron, 
and not being very full manned, we agreed to rise and take her, 
and bear away for some port in the States; and we had it all ar 
ranged, and in three minutes more the ship would have been our 
own, when the main-jurymast went by the board and dished all our 
plans. In a couple of days we made Bermuda, and there we were 
landed and marched through the town; and such a set of looking 
fellows no man ever saw. We had not been shaved for so long a 
time that we looked like bears; water was no shipmate of ours ; 
and, as the English thieves had stolen every thing we had, the clothes 
that we wore were both few and small ; for example, my thumb-nail 
is as well-clothed as we were; and, as we went along with our 
hands behind our backs, two and two, the boys pelted us with mud, 
eggs, dead cats, and such-like. Then they put us aboard the Ardent, 
sixty-four, commanded by a mear. old hunks, Sir William Barnaby, 
or ‘Captain Bill,’ as we used to call him; and we lay in port, 
aboard of her, tillthe peace. The ladies of Bermuda gave us clothing 
and knick-knacks, and tried to make us comfortable ; but, under 
‘ Captain Bill,’ that was an impossibility. So, when the peace came, 
they shipped us to New-York, and we arrived there in June, safe and 
sound, and now I hail hereabouts. Now hand over the grog. I 
say, Jack, you mouldy-headed rascality, pay the fiddler ; you spoke 
for him.” 

“ Ay, ay, Bob,” says I, “so I will; half in fair words and the rest 


in promises.” 
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PANINI’S ARCHITECTURAL PAINTINGS. 


Ir is not want of inclination that has so long deferred our notice 
of these masterly creations; we have visited them, over and over 
again, and always with high gratification, only alloyed by a slight 
feeling of envy toward their possessor. The paintings are ‘our in 
number, and, to use the cant of the day, “undoubted originals,” 
although we are free to confess that we cannot perceive wherein 
that fact enhances their merit. The first represents a magnifi- 
cent gallery, crowded with pictures, vases, statues, and other ob- 
jects of virtu, which have engrossed the admiration of the civilized 
world for centuries. We can enumerate but a few, and these will 
be sufficient to show the great interest of the painting. The cele- 
brated group of the Laocoon is in one corner ; behind it the column 
of Trajan; the grand front of the Pantheon; the vast Coliseum; 
the Apollo Belvidere, the dying Gladiator, the Farnese Hercules, the 
Arch of Vespasian, efc. etc. These, it must be remembered, are 
fac-similes, and of the finest specimens of architecture and sculp- 
ture that the world ever saw; glorious even in ruin. Another of 
the pictures represents, in like manner, the wonders of modern 
Rome. The other two contain views of the stupendous cathedral 
church of St. Peter; that gorgeous edifice which rivals the Pyra- 
mids in the magnificence of its proportions, and even exceeds them 
in sublimity. One of the views is of the exterior, from the entrance 
of the grand piazza, with a splendid procession of cardinals, monks, 
troops, and dignitaries of the Papal empire, such as are to be seen 
to this day at Rome on important occasions. But the remaining 
picture, that of the interior of St. Peter's, is the most wonderful of 
the whole. The imagination cannot, at first, exalt itself to the full 
perception of its immensity. The edifice is a wonder in itself, and 
in gazing upon it, we are lost in astonishment at the boldness which 
dared to conceive, not less than at the skill which could execute such 











£0 near, and so we continued the battle ; but as it was now too dark 


«“¢T'm the man,’ says I. 


an amazing fabric. 















THE LADY’S STORY. 





























































































BY FRANCES ANNE BUTLER. 


Seest thou yon palace by the 
In whose dark glass ite thousand are 
those pillars, which have stood 

Hundreds of years, festal-wreaths are twining ; 

a stands the po! ey Rae wees o Ceaty 
merry press onward eageily ; 

To the hi gold-wrought roof, resounds the song 

Of pleasure, and light-hearted revelry; _ 

From every open casement streams the light, 

And many a shining group, like visions bright, 

Go flitting by :—forms, such as fill’d the dreams 

OF shone save soniptase of the enslent world; 
right, billo ’ Nn LOCKS ; eyes, W: beams 

PB wt ches’ silken curtains fari'd, 


Veiling er ;— others whose radiance streams 
Pouring a of glory—lustrous eyes, : 
Like those with which, from the enamour’d skies, 
The glowing sybil read her prophecies. 

Where the gay throng in thickest numbers press’d, 
Bidding a courteous welcome to each guest, 

old haughty host ; but in despite 

Of greeting smiles and lordly courtesy, 

There was as moyen FP 

That, like th’ unsheathing of a dagger bright, 

Shone fearfully—and those who knew how well 
Old Dandolo through a long changeful life 

Of creeping cunning, courtiers’ coward strife, 

Had practis’d to dissemble, now could tell 
By the contracted lip, and hectic glow, — 
And quick, deep furrowing of the redd’ni 
That something strangely must have mov 
Held ever under such a stern control, 
That none who mark’d the treach’rous surface flow, 
Could guess what drowning depths lay dark below. 


Beside him stood a cavalier, 

With brow almost as dark and stern ; 

Fierce eyes, that in their sockets burn, 

Like charnel-lamps, where’er they turn: 

; Reflected thence, the hue of fear 

J Came over many a rosy cheek ; 

“ And many drew aside to speak 
Strange whispers in each other's ear. 
“A curious bride; this, I trow, 
For the fair, gentle Isabel ;” 

“ Santa Maria! what a brow!” 

** Who is he? and what wondrous spell 
Hath he employ’d, to win the maid, 
Her iron father still denied, 

To every suit that hath been made, 

To win her forth, a wedded bride?” 

“Tis old Vitelli’s heir :—if truth 
Be told of him, so wild a youth 
As he has spent, was never run, 
Since first the sun his course began, 
Nor so much wanton evil done, 

In so few years by mortal man.” 

*« But he is wealthier than a mine ; 

And bears as proud a name, beside, 5 
As e’er round Castle Appenine, 

Spread despot sway, influence wide.” 
“T think ’tis well, for that same lord, 
Unless he wear a thrice-proved sword, 
Count Guido, on the Cyprus seas, 

Now spreads his sail to catch the breeze : 
For i have heard that he had woo’d, 

With better speed, to Isabel, 

Than to old dolo he sued ; 

Of this I’m sure, she loved him well ; 

And therefore is my marvel great, 

At this same sudden wedding state. 

Poor lovely lady ! for her sake, 

*T were better be her shrouding night.” 
While thus in whispers low they spake, 

A dazzling stream of brilliant light 
Flooded the chamber, and the sound 
Of solemn music peal’d around, 

From where the fame gates unclose ; 

And far, far down the vista bright, 

The gorgeous altar shining rose. 

“Forth from her chamber fetch the bride !” 

A voice, like grating metal, cried : 

* Array’d, or unarray’d, I swear, 

I will delay the rites no more : 

Head of my fathers! does she dare 
Resist my will, that ne’er before 
By human power was turn’d aside ; 

ust I speak twice ?—bring forth the bride !” 


In a high chamber lone, 

Swathed in her bright array, 

Pulseless, and cold as stone, 

That lady lay. 

Hour, after hour, had past, 

As she lay list’ning there, 

Hoping, until at last 

Hope grew despair. 

For she thought well, that he, 

Who on the Cyprus sea, 

Sail’d far away, 

Would, by love’s magic power, 

Snatch her from that dark hour, 

Ere died the day. 

But, the red sun had gone 

Down, o’er the wave, 

And, from her dark doom, none 
as near to save. 

Close to her chamber door 

She’d trembling crept, 

And on the marble r, 

Knelt there, and wept. 

Till, as the night came on, 

And hope, with day, 

Into the sea went down, 

She ceased to pray, 

And pale, and cold as stone, 

Senseless she lay. 


brew, 
a soul, 





But see, a gondola’s swift prow, 
Darts by the lighted colonnade ; 

It nears the shore, and pauses now, 
Beneath a jutting archway’s shade. 
A dark form springs from it, and ere 
A lightning flash could wing away, 














,. 


bounded from the shore, 
And the waters, cleft by the feathering oar, 
in ripples to either side, 


Parti 
Mark'd where they flew o’er the silent tide. 


And through 
~ = = be pong ae 

w'd hi head, nodding \ 
It was an awful plight, I trow, 


That we ies between that pair, that night ; 


In the shadowy vault, by the lurid light 

Ofa | torch, which served to show 

Where the dead lay mouldering around, below. 
The monk, who stood by the altar stone, 

And spake the words, that made them one, 
Shook, as he turn’d the holy . 

But more with fear, than cold, or age. 

They gain’d the gondola: and now, 

It flew far faster than before, 

For Guido, with impatient brow, 

Clave the thick tide with rapid oar. 

And now, below the marble stair 

Of his proud home, they = once more ; 
He flung their guide a jewel rare, 

And up the shining steps he bore 

His wedded bride: swiftly they past 
Through lighted halls, that one by one, 

Lay stretched behind them, till at last 

They gained a chamber bright, and lone. 
“Now, let me cast this veil aside, 

My own, my beautiful, my bride!” 

The veil was dropped from the ing brow— 
“ Powers of darkness! what art thou?” 

** One who has loved thee long, and well, 
Better than human tongue can tell. 

Oh, turn not those dear eyes away ! 

My being’s lamp feeds on their light, 

The bitter fled away, 

Thou’st call’d me thine, thine own, to-night!” 


He flung her off, like a loathed thing : 

“ Hence, wanton! nor around me cling; 

Hence, hated dream, whate’er thou art, 
oman in form, and fiend in heart ; 

Oh, Isabel! oh, misery ! 

What will become this night of thee !” 

“ Think not of her, for long ere this, 

She’s lying by a husband’s side ; 

As rac the day, the marriage kiss, 

Claim’d her Vitelli’s blushing bride. 

What though, perchance she love him not, 

She will be taught to bear her lot ; 

She must live, as I have lived, till now, 

With a breaking heart, and a burning brow ; 

With her veins scorch’d up, by the lava fire, 

Of jealous anguish, and wild desire ; 

She must learn, as I once learn’d, to smile, 

With a scorpion stinging her soul the while ; 

She must live, in the torture I bore, or die, 

More blest than me, in her agony.” 


“Thou liest, devil! for she shall dwell 

In my heart, and home, when thou’rt in hell !” 
The steel struck deep—and the marble floor, 
Was stained with the black, and bubbling gore 
That follow’d the stroke—and Guido stood 
With his feet all soak’d in the warm life’s blood. 
There was no shriek of agony, 

Burst from that dark, and passionate heart, 

No scream of terror, no womanish cry 

As the cold steel dived to the vital part. 

Slowly she sank on the earth, her eye, 

Fix’d upon his, as steadfastly, 

As though she drank, in that fearful gaze, 

His very being into her own; 

Dimly, and darkly, death’s gathering haze, 

Roll’d o’er the orbs, that began to glaze, 
But still when each ray of iife had flown, 
The ghastly, lightless eyes, stared on. 


Come back to the high palace, where this tale 
First found a voice. The gates are open wide, 
And round the dismal arch, silent, one pale, 
Nobles, and kinsmen stand on either side. 
Come to the house of death ; through the wide hall, 
Hung round with many a sable, drooping pall, 
The measured footsteps of the mourner’s fall. 
F’en in a whisper, none was heard to speak ; 
With glassy eye, and hollow, bloodless cheek, 
The hoary father, stood beside the bier ; 
Uttering no wail, or » Shedding no tear ; 
But gazing, with a silent, steadfast stare, 
Upon that lifeless body, late so fair. 
Saint-like she lay : as though the form still kept 
The spirit pure, and only softly slept. 
Her pale, transparent hands, lay clasp’d, and prest 
Upon the marble pillows of her breast ; 

which the violet veins had ceas’d to flow. 
Wan roses, garlanded her ivy brow. 
Upon her stony cheek the long lash lay, 
Like slender shadows in the moon’s cold ray. 
The ashy lips, alone, seem’d to retain, 
A trace of human power, and human pain ; 
For on their white and wither’d bed, there sate, 
Enthron’d by death, the deathless soul of hate. 


And where was he, whose blighting arms, 
But once, had clasp’d those shrinking charms, 
To give them from his wedding bed, 

To the cold couch where sleep the dead ? 
Gloomily, by the dark bier’s side, 

He look’d upon his one night’s bride. 
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wpe tee dene Sarde s brazen bell ; 
chanced the pageant to meet, 
'd the fair soul of ecsaed Incbel. 

St. Vincent’s lonely held the tomb, 
Where lay the fathers of her noble race, 

eh pee on ee Soy 
They early: In place ; 
And left rich gifts, for masses to be said, 

For heaven’s sweet mercy, on the unshrived dead. 
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Remain’d to tell, where once it 
For never more, from that disastrous day, 
Did human eye behold Count Guido’s form ; 
And ie wes thought he periah'd for away, 
Upon the Cyprus seas, amid a storm. 
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Number «=—,«s THES MENUTE-BOOE: Sirteen. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 
Travelling troubles—juvenile beggars—distant view of the Alps—perilous 
meeting of carriages. 

A.sEeNnca.—My explanation was made, but not credited. How 
could they be letters to a /ady, when they were obviously addressed 
to a gentleman! What were all those mysterious marks on the 
back? They must be detained. J must be detained. The mat- 
ter must be submitted to a higher authority. Might I have the let- 
ters? The request was received with a laugh of derision. No, 
no, the commandant at Ventimigiia would decide what was to be 
done. Three or four soldiers stood solemnly consulting about it, 
I saw one or two point me out to several new comers. ‘‘ That is the 
one.” There was quite a commotion. 

“‘ What is the reason,” inquired he who appeared to be the prin- 
cipal, “that you did not put these in the post at Marseilles?” 

I hesitated, but my English friend came to my assistance. 

“Why, don’t you see,” said the honest stranger, with great sim- 
plicity, “‘ the postage would have been enormous.” 

“ Ah, ah, my friend,” replied the other, “then it was to cheat 
the mail, eh?” 

The package was delivered to a lusty soldier, with directions to 
take me before the commandant at Ventimiglia. In the meantime, 
the baggage of my friend was undergoing a similar inspection. 
They were very inquisitive respecting a box of soda powders, and 
held a short consultation over a patent instrument for the boiling of 
water. He was, however, at length released, and we put forward, 
our guard mounted on the coach-box. 

The country from Menloue to Ventimiglia, displays a repeti- 
tion of the same extraordinary and romantic scenery which had 
thrilled us in the morning. 

Near Ventimiglia, we accidentally met the commissary of the po- 
lice, again were we stopped, and a new explanation was necessary. 
He seemed, however, more of a gentleman than the gang whom 
we had just left behind, and went so far as to say that he “thought” 
he understood my case. Taking, therefore, my passport, letters, and 
explanation, he volunteered to go himself before the commandant, 
leaving the guard to accompany us to the inn. Ventimiglia has the 
most foreign appearance of all the towns we have seen. It is sur- 
rounded by high cliffs. The houses are remarkably high, and the 
streets peculiarly narrow, cold, and gloomy. We drove to the ho- 
tel, down a street so steep that a guide was necessary to hold the 
horses, and mounted by a tall flight of steps into our apartments, 
which commanded a singular view, with just such a ghost of a river 
as the Paglion, winding by the town. After an excellent dinner, 
though our feet rested upon a naked brick floor, the commissary of 
the police returned with the agreeable intelligence that I may pro- 
ceed with my letters. He has examined our passports and finds us 
to be honest American travellers; but he adds, if a common pea- 
sant of the country had been detected in such a violation of the 
laws, he would have been condemned to pay five hundred francs. As 
it was, we were only required tu defray the expenses of the guard. 








The next morning we were summoned to the voiture before day- 
break, and rumbied over the long bridge of the river, whose sandy 
bed could be dimly seen on either side, still wearing the impress of 
the heavy torrents which often sweep along its banks. As morning 
dawned we opened the large carriage-windows, and the first object 
which presented itself was a fat-cheeked little beggar-boy, six or seven 
years old; his hands clasped energetically in an attitude of prayer, 
and with a countenance of studied solemnity, soliciting alms. These 
little scoundrels, bred up to beggary as a profession, excite not much 
sympathy in my bosom. They are often exceedingly healthy and 
cherry-cheeked, and although they profess to be hungry, it requires 
but a second glance to detect their theatrical airs, and to perceive 
how they study stage effect. I was addressed on the terrace at Nice 
by a poor, mutilated, timid-looking, limping wretch, with an air of 
drooping weakness and profound humility, but upon refusing his so- 
licitation he passed me with a muttered curse, and turning my head, 
I saw him fall into a more natural gait and resume his sports with 
his companions. Some of them beg laughingly with a roguish per- 
suasion, at times irresistible. You will also be surprised into cha- 
rity more than once by a child with fresh flowers, its little, naked 
feet patting along over the flinty stones after the carriage, and once 
or twice I have remarked a lusty virago, or athletic fellow, thrusting 
forwards toward us some pretty little creature to touch our hearts 
with its infantile simplicity, while they themselves remained be- 
hind. A whole crowd of these vagrants sometimes assail the car- 





‘riage, eight or ten ata time. No refusal can shake them off. 
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They cling to you in spite of the sternest negative, in spite of the 
whip of the driver, running with the horses, reciting, in the most af- 
fecting tone, some long entreaty evidently not extemporaneous. 

At St, Remo we took coffee and milk, a necessary refreshment 
to the fatigued traveller. Our hotel was a lofty and striking old 
structure. I involuntary paused to look above and around me, at 
its very threshold. It had been once a jesuitical convent; and in the 
high windows, the lofty shadowy hall, the vaulted ceilings, the time- 
worn, carved and antique benches and old paintings, even yet bore 
traces of its early uses. 

While our hostess was preparing her welcome beverage, curio- 
sity led me to ramble through the gloomy and gothic building, 
which fully satisfied my conceptions of a genuine old convent. I 
fancied the monks in times of yore gliding through these halls, with 
their sandalled feet and shaven heads. The penances here inflicted, 
the solitude, the piety, perhaps the wretchedness or the crimes 
of vanished ages. My reverie was interrupted by the arch face of a 
boy, winking and making sings for me to follow ; running to me then 
with a peculiar meaning in his countenance, he drew me gently to 
a secluded room of which the door was ajar. I entered in doubt of 
what novelty was to greet my charmed steps. Alas, it was no no- 
velty ; no half-breathing statue ; no immortal picture, but the dead 
body of a very aged man stretched upon a bed, with a face and | 
hands as white as his snowy hair and flowing beard. 





We drove off, through a crowd of mendicants, half deafened by | 
the din of, their vociferous and unusual solicitations. The door of | 
an Italian inn is a great gathering-place for these gentry. They fight | 
each other to get at you; a vigorous rascal roughly dragged to the , 
ground a little ragged wretch, who, having nimbly climbed upon the 
wheel, was likely to supersede him. The extent to which beggary 
is carried in these countries almost passes credit. You frequently 
find a kind of partnership entered into between them. Two poor 
creatures without arms, or a pair destitute of legs, or each of whom 
has but an eye; fellows, who find their individual misery insuffi- | 
cient to strike the passing gazer, thus combine their stock. It | 
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higher, narrower, more exposed and appalling. Sometimes, and 
promontory, where you lose the sea, and hang upon the brink of a 
yawning gulf, beholding, yet higher above you, on the opposite 
precipice, the small line of white which marks the passage to be 
yet surmounted. Occasionally, in turning the edge of these wild 
cliffs, you appear to be driving directly off the brink, and the appa- 
rent danger, at length, became so great that a descent from the 
carriage was moved and carried nem. con., and one or two brief, 
but enthusiastic, and, I had reason to believe, really sincere ad- | 


|| dresses were delivered in favour of the measure. Perhaps we were 


the more urged to this as gusts of wind began to blow with violence, 
and our vetturino has a trick of leaving his horses, walking, with | 
enviable indifference, some twenty yards ahead, or stopping behind | 
to skim a stone off into the immense void. 

The oft-quoted description of Edgar here presented itself to the 
memory of all, and the place where we stood was much more | 
worthy a theme for the immortal poet’s genius than the small cliff | 


of Dover: 
——“ Stand still. How fearful 
And dizzy ‘tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. 2. Half way down 
a one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head : 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Aimost too small for sight The murmuring 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chaee 
Cannot be heard so high ; I'll loo!. ro more ; 
Lest my brain turn, the deficiert vight 
Topple down headlong.” 

As we advanced higher than we had yt been, a man upon the | 
summit was despatched ahead by cur vetturino to warn him of the 
approach of any other carriage, as vehicles can pass each other | 
only in certain hollows scooped out in the face of the rock. Thus 
lifted into the clouds, and chilled by the watery vapours, we mounted 
the last elevation, and came to the end of the mountain, which ter- | 
minated in one stupendous precipice, at the base of which lay the | 





would be odd to hear how they valued their respective infirmities | 
in sous and franc pieces, inverting the plan of human nature, and | 
being most fortunate in the most dreadful mutilations. I can fancy 
an emaciated vagabond, on the strength of a broken back, domi- 
neering over a younger member of the firm, who had, unfortunately, 
no other recommendation than a hair lip, or a limp in his gait. T 
have not yet fully decided, whether even those revolting objects of | 
distress, who crawl, with crippled gait, among the treasures of this | 
Eden land, are not, in reality, to be regarded as mere idlers and | 
impostors. I remember one lad came to the carriage window, , 
and ran swiftly along, as their custom is, begging in the most | 
heart-rending tones. He pointed to his mouth, and made us un- | 
derstand that he had nothing to eat; we gave him some apples | 
and biscuits, and, looking out when he stopped, I saw him joined | 
by two others, to whom he revealed his spoils, and who appeared 
laughing with him very heartily. Another youth, with only one 
eye, and a look of perfect wretchedness soon after assailed us, but 
happening to do something which made him laugh, the blind eye 
opened, and he enjoyed the joke as much as any of us. While 
walking too, as I am continually in the habit of doing, I have been 
beset with one, and detected four or five others in the back ground, 
watching the fate of the first application, like timid claimants of 
some estate at law, who cautiously await the decision of a collate- 
ral case before they venture to bring their own action. 

At Oneglia we breakfasted, and had a noble view of the snowy 
Alps in the distance. We reached Albenga at night, and actually 
rode over some of those splendid precipices by moonlight. In 
looking from the carriage-window I could frequently see nothing 
but the sea, a wild distance below. At times this is frightful. It 
deprives you of breath. You strive in vain to look away, and, 
when another voiture passes, the ends of the axles almost graze. 
Your wheel nears the brink. You overhang the ocean. You bid 
good-by to life. After this a level road is a luxury. 

Never was there a more soft, still, and brilliant night than that 
on which we entered Albenga. The giddy heights were, at length, 
all , and the carriage rolled rapidly along a plain. The ocean 
glittered in the floods of radiance which fell from the heavens till we 
appreached the town, and rode along the outside of its lofty-turretted 
walls. 

To an American there is something peculiar and undefinable in 
the sight of a walled town, and in entering a city through a high- 
arched gate. That of Albenga, in this dim light, produced quite an 
imposing effect. We passed from the beautiful rural scenes of 
nature at once into its dark, narrow streets. The voiture rumbled 
over the stones; the pedestrians paused to give us way; the chil- 
dren stopped from their noisy sports, and stood with their backs to 
the houses. We looked out upon the eaves and heavy buttresses 
of the buildings almost meeting, far above our heads, and, in some 
places, actually joined by arches, and the white moonlight slanting 
half way down into the deep lanes. Yes, we are indeed in Italy. 





As the day dawned, after our departure from Albenga, we found 
ourselves in full view of the glittering sea, and ascending another 
mountain, which, without exaggeration, may be termed tremendous. 
The road is frightfully narrow and abrupt in its turns. A com- 
mencement has been made to guard it with low parapet walls, but, 
as yet, they are only found at long intervals, and then for the dis- 
tance of a few yards, and mostly over the lofty stone arches thrown 
across the chasms. 

The road between Albenga and Finale is unusually dangerous. 
The cliffs are ragged, bare and gigantic. The world of vegetation 
lies far, far below. Your path runs in sharp angles. In the course 








town of Finale. Fields beautifully laid out in figures, which again 
presented the appearance of a rich carpet. The beach, a broad half 
circle of snowy sand. While the panting horses were resting behind 
us, we paused to gaze on this extraordinary scene, the more re- | 
markable as it was quite sudden and unexpected. But how were | 
we to descend from this eminence’? This was one of the numeroyps | 
class of questions more easily asked than answered. A broad, straight 
road appeared on the plain far beneath us, but we gazed cautiously | 
down on it from the fearful ridge of a precipice. A hundred yards 

on our left, a zig-zag path was cut down the bank of a mountain, in 
angles so acute, that the lines seemed almost parallel, but of which | 
the declivity was so steep, that the idea of descending even on 
foot, was received at the first glance with perfect incredulity, and | 
as a mere joke. A returning voiture, however, presently appeared 





mounting these galleries, toiling carefully up a hundred yards one | 
way, then turning directly to measure the same distance in the con- 
trary direction. The passage is more formidable in appearance than 

reality. It is safe enough at least for pedestrians. When half way 


most perpendicularly over our heads in the act of passing the other | 
voiture on the outside. The wheel must have been within a few | 
inches of the brink, and the body of the vehiele apparently over- 
hung the abyss. It stopped for a moment, while the other passed 
between it and the rock. Had the wheels grazed, destruction was 
inevitable. But the stout vetturino held his place steadily on the 
box; the careless postilion cracked his whip, the two carriages 
were seen to separate in safety, though actually tottering with the 
weight of cumbrous baggage. My fists unclenched themselves with 
the force of a bow suddenly unstrung, and by the relief of a length- 
ened respiration, I found I had not breathed-for a minute. As our 
driver overtook us on a round trot, his invitation to re-enter the car- 
riage was received with a polite negative, and a few moments after, 
the retreating wheels died away upon the pavement of the town 
where: we were to breakfast, and we were left to enjoy at leisure a 
survey of the surrounding grand and novel spectacle. 


| 


FERST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


The Pireus—the Sacra Via—ruins of Eleusis—gigantic medallion— 
costume of the Athenian women—the tomb of Themistocles—the tem- 
ple of Minerva: 
Pir2vus.—With a basket of ham and claret in the stern-sheets, a 
cool awning over our heads, and twelve men at the oars, such as the 
coxswain of Themistocles’ galley might have sighed for, we pulled 
away from the ship at an early hour, for Eleusis. The conqueror 
of Salamis delayed the battle for the ten o’clock breeze, and as na- 
ture (which should be called he instead of she, for her constancy) 
still ruffles the Egean at the same hour, we had a calm sea through 
the strait, where once lay the “ ships by thousands.” 
We soon rounded the point, and shot along under the 
“ Rocky brow 

Which looks o’er ootan Salamis.” 
It is a bare, bold precipice, a little back from the sea, and com- 
mands an entire view of the strait. Here sat Xerxes, “on his 
throne of gold,* with many secretaries about him to write down the 
particulars of the action.” The Athenians owed their victory to 
the wisdom of Themistocles, who managed to draw the Persians 
into the strait, (scarce a cannon shot across just here,) where only a 











of half an hour you face every point of the compass. The sur- 
tounding scene every at eee the road 








* So says Phanodemus, quoted by Plutarch. The commentators upon 
the tragedy of Acechylus on this subject, say it was a “ silver chair,” and 
a be “was placed in the of Minerva, at Athens, 
the golden-hilted cimeter of Mardonius 


always ascending, it penetrates along the sides of a deeply-indented | 


to the base, turning our eyes upwards, we beheld our carriage al- H 











small part of their immense fleet could act at one time. The wind, 
asthe wily Greek had foreseen, rose at the same time, and rendered 
the lofty-built Persian ships unmanageable; while the Athenian 
galleys, cut low to the water, were easily brought into action in 
the most advantageous position. It is impossible to look upon this 
beautiful and lovely spot, and imagine the stirring picture it present- 
ed. The wild sea-bird knows no lonelier place. Yet on that rock 
once sat the son of Darius, with his royal purple floating to the 
wind, and, below him, within these rocky limits, lay “‘one thousand 
two hundred ships of war and two thousand transports,” while be- 
hind him, on the shores of the Pirewus, were encamped “ seven hun- 
dred thousand foot and four hundred thousand horse’”’—“ amount- 
ing,” says Potter in his notes, “with the retinue of women and 
servants that attended the Asiatic princes in their military expedi- 
tions, to more than five millions.” How like a king must the royal 
Persian have felt, when 

“ He counted them at break of day !” 


With an hour or two of fast pulling, we opened into the broad 
bay of Eleusis. The first Sabbath after the creation could not have 
been more absolutely silent. Megara was away on the left, Eleusis 
before us at the distance of four or five miles, and the broad plains 
where agriculture was first taught by Triptolemus, the poetical 
home of Ceres, lay an utter desert in the sunshine. Behind us, be- 
tween the mountains, descended the Sacra Via, by which the pro- 
cession came from Athens to celebrate the “ Eleusinian mysteries” — 
a road of five or six miles, lined, in the time of Pericles, with tem- 
ples and tombs. I could half fancy the scene as it was presented to 
the eyes of the invading Macedonians—when the procession of 
|| priests and virgins, accompanied by the whole population of Athens, 
|| wound down into the plain, guarded by the shining spears of the 
|; army of Alcibiades. It is still doubtful, I believe, whether these 
imposing ceremonies were the pure observances of a lofty and sin- 
cere superstition, or the orgies of a licentious saturnalia. 

We landed at Eleusis, and were immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of people, as simple and curious in their manners, and resem- 
bling somewhat in their dress and complexion, the Indians of our 
country. The ruins of a great city lay about us, and their huts were 
built promiscuously among them. Magnificent fragments of columns 
and blocks of marble interrupted the path through the village, and 


' 


| 


| 


|| between two of the houses lay, half buried, a gigantic medallion of 


Pentelic marble, representing, in alio relievo, the body and head of 
a warrior in full armour. A hundred men would move it with diffi- 


|| culty. Commodore Patterson attempted it six years ago, in the 
|| Constitution, but his launch was found unequal to its weight. 


The people here gathered more closely around the ladies of our 
party, examining their dress with childish curiosity. They were 
doubtless the first females ever seen at Eleusis in European cos- 
| tume. One of the ladies happening to pull off her glove, there was 
a general cry of astonishment. The brown kid had clearly been 
taken as the colour of the hand. Some curiosity was then shown 
to see their faces, which were covered with thick green veils, as a 
| protection against the sun. The sight of their complexions (in any 
| country remarkable for a dazzling whiteness) completed the astonish- 








vl ment of these children of Ceres. 


We, on our part, were scarcely Jess amused with their costumes 
in turn. Over the petticoat was worn a loose jacket of white cloth 
|| reaching to the knee, and open in front—its edges and sleeves 
wrought very tastefully with red cord. The head-dress was com- 
posed entirely of money. A fillet of gold sequins was first put, @ la 
feroniére, around the forehead, and a close cap, with a throat-piece 
like the gorget of a helmet, fitted the skull exactly, stitched witl 
coins of all values, folded over each other according to their sizes, 
like scales. ‘The hair was then braided and fell down the back, 
loaded also with money. Of the fifty or sixty women we saw, I 
should think one half had money on her head to the amount of 
from one to two hundred dollars. They suffered us to examine 
them with perfect good humour. The greater proportion of pieces 
were paras, a small and thin Turkish coin of very small value. 


|| Among the larger pieces were dollars of all naiions, five-franc pieces, 


Sicilian piastres, Tuscan colonati, Venetian swansicas, ete. ete. I 
doubted much whether they were not the collections of some pira- 
tical.caique. There is no possibility of either spending or getting 
money within many miles of Eleusis, and it seemed to be looked 
upon as an ornament which they had come too lightiy by to know 
its use. 

We walked over the foundations of several large temples with 
the remains of their splendour lying unvalued about them, and at 
half a mile from the village, came to the “well of Proserpine,’’ 
whence, say the poets, the ravished daughter of Ceres emerged 
from the infernal regions on her visits-to her mother. The modern 
Eieusinians know it only as a well of the purest water. 

On our return we stopped at the southern point of the Pireus, to 
see the tomb of Themistocles. We were directed to it by thirteen 
or fourteen frusta of enormous columns, which once formed the 
monument to his memory. They buried him close to the edge of 
the sea, opposite Salamis. The continual beat of the waves for so 
many hundred years has worn away the promontory, and his sarco- 
phagus, which was laid in a grave cut in the solid rock, is now filled 
by every swell from the Egean. The old hero was brought back 
from his exile to be gloriously buried. He could not lie better for 
the repose of his spirit, (if it returned with his bones from Argos.) 
The sea on which he beat the haughty Persians with his handful of 
galleys, sends every wave to his feet. The hollows in the rock 
around his grave are full of snowy salt left by the evaporation. You 
might scrape up a bushel within six feet of him. It seems a natu- 
ral tribute to his memory.* 

*. in his notes on Plutarch, “ There is the 
attic salt in most of the retorts and observations of Themistocles. 
seems to have been equal to his military and political capacity.” 
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On a high and lonely rock, stretching out into the midst of the 
sea, stands a solitary temple. As far as the eye can reach, along 
the coast of Attica and to the distant isles, there is no sign of human 
habitation. There it stands, lifted into the blue sky of Greece, like 
the unreal “ fabric of a vision.” 

Cape Colonna and its “temple of Minerva,” were familiar to my 
memory, but my imagination had pictured nothing half so beautiful. 
As we approached it from the sea, it seemed so strangely out of 
place, even for a ruin, so far removed from what had ever been the 
haunt of man, that I scarce credited my eyes. We could soon count 
them—thirteen columns of sparkling marble, glittering in the sun. 
The sea-air keeps them spotlessly white, and, until you approach 
them nearly, they have the appearance of a structure, from its fresh- 
ness, still in the sculptor’s hands. 

The boat was lowered, and the ship lay off-and-on while we landed 
near the rocks where Falconer was shipwrecked, and mounted to 
the temple. The summit of the promontory is strewn with the re- 
mains of the fallen columns, and their smooth surfaces are thickly 
inscribed with the names of travellers. Among others, I noticed 
Byron’s and Hobhouse’s, and that of the agreeable author of “A 
year in Spain.” Byron, by the way, mentions having narrowly es- 
caped robbery here, by a band of Mainote pirates. He was surprised 
swimming off the point, by an English vessel containing some ladies 
of his acquaintance. He concludes the “Isles of Greece” beauti- 
fully with an allusion to it by its ancient name: 


“ Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep,” etc. 


The view from the summit is one of the finest in all Greece. The 
isle where Plato was sold as a slave, and where Aristides and De- 
mosthenes passed their days in exile, stretches along the west; the 
wide Egean, sprinkled with here and there a solitary rock, herbless 
but beautiful in its veil of mist, spreads away from its feet to the 
southern line of the horizon, and crossing each other almost imper- 
ceptibly on the light winds of this summer sea, the red-sailed caique 
of Greece, the merchantmen from the Dardanelles, and the heavy 
men-of-war of England and France cruising wherever the wind 
blows fairest, are seen like broad-winged and solitary birds, lying 
low with spread pinions upon the waters. ‘The place touched me. 
I shall remember it with an affection. 

There is a small island close to Sunium, which was fortified by 
one of the heroes of the Iliad on his return from Troy—why, heaven 
only knows. It was here, too, that Phrontes, the pilot of Menelaus, 
died and was buried. 

We returned on board after an absence of two hours from the 
ship, and are steering now straight for the Dardanelles. The plains 
of Marathon are but a few hours north of our course, and I pass 
them unwillingly ; but what is there one would not see? Greece lies 
behind, and I have realized one of my dearest dreams in rambling 
over its ruins. Travel is an appetite that “grows by what it feeds on.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK TABLE. 


NAVAL STORIES=BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 

Tue Brothers Carvill have recently published an octo-decimo 
volume, with the above title. It contains a number of tales or 
sketches of nautical scenes and incidents; all of which, except 
one, were written for, and published in, this journal. This circum- 
stance, perhaps, renders it improper for us to express, as fully as we 
could wish, our high opinion of the merits of these tales, although 
we may be permitted to acknowledge the pleasure and pride we 
feel in the reflection, that so many popular works have been ushered 
into the world’s notice through the medium of our pages; one or 
two having been made up from each of the last seven or eight 
volumes. Mr. Leggett has never been equalled by any American 
writer in this particular class of fictitious narrative ; and it is by 
no means clear, that his nautical stories have any favour to ask in 
a comparison with the best passages of Tom Cringle and Captain 
Marryatt. Much of the “ American Sir Walter Scott’s”(!) fame 
resis on his sea sketches; but we have no hesitation in giving a 
decided preference to those of Mr. Leggett. Although of very 
different character, we think that the “ Naval Stories” are quite as 
attractive, and evince as much power and skill as “‘ Guy Rivers ;” 
and nothing better than either has issued from the American press 
for many a long day. Every one conversant with the popular lite- 
rature of the time has, of course, read “The Main-Truck, or a 
Leap for Life,” which forms part of the collection before us, and 
that exquisite and unrivalled sketch alone is sufficient to ensure a 
large sale for the whole collection. 


VOYAGE OF THE U. S. FRIGATE POTOMAC, 


The readers of the Mirror are already aware that Mr. Reynolds 
has recently returned, after near five years’ extensive travel, by sea 
and land, in the southern hemisphere. Mr. R. sailed from this city, 
in the brig Annawan, fitted out for the double purpose of sealing 
and discovery, by some intelligent and liberal merchants of this 
city, and New-Bedford, Massachusetts. We know not what for- 
tune attended the commercial part of this enterprise ; but this we 
do know, that when the public shall become acquainted with the 
character and extent of Mr. Reynolds’s labours, they will be found 
to reflect the highest credit on those who forwarded his views, as 
well as to redound greatly to his own individual reputation, as a 
man of enterprise and science. On the arrival of the United States 
frigate, Potomac, on her station in the Pacific, Mr. Reynolds (baving 
completed his scientific researches in the interior of Arauco, be- 
tween the rivers Biobio and Valdivia, in South America) went on 
board the flag ship, as private secretary to Commodore Downes. In 
addition to his own researches previously made, Mr. R.’s attention, 

















by the sanction of the commodore, has been directed to the novel 
and interesting cruise of the Potomac around the world, and he will, 
ere long, give to the public what may be considered the official ac- 
count of this voyage, more eventful in its character than any similar 
one ever performed by a United States frigate. Though Mr. 
Reynolds’s notes are not yet in a perfect or finished state, we have 
run over them with much interest, and make a few selections for 
the entertainment of the reader. The Potomac sailed from the port 
of New-York, on the twenty-fourth of August, 1831. One object 
of her cruise was, to seek redress for an unparalleled outrage 
on the American flag, perpetrated by the treacherous Malays, on 
the coast of Sumatra, in seizing the ship Friendship, Captain 
Endicott, of Salem, Massachusetts, and murdering a part of her 
crew, while unsuspectingly trading with the natives for a cargo of 
pepper. The particulars of this atrocity, we presume, are still fresh 
in the memory of every reader ; which, together with those of its 
punishment, are all given in the journal before us : 

“ As the Potomac approached the Gulf stream, she underwent the 


KNICKERBOCKER FOR AUGUST. aside 
The reputation of this magazine may now be considered as..ee y 
tablished, since we have an assurance, with the improvement which 
has thus far marked each successive number, that the editor and+ 
proprietors will spare no exertion to render it one of the best Ame- 
rican magazines extant. Perhaps we could not better have ex- 
pressed our approbation, heretofore,’ of this periodical, than by the 
variety and extent of our quotations ; and no better evidence need , 
be required of their merit and popularity, than the avidity with , 
which we see them transplanted throughout the Union. Number- 
ing among its contributors many of the most distinguished writers , 
of the country, ard executed in a style unsurpassed by any Ameri- , 
can magazine, the Knickerbocker very wisely depends upon its 
merits for success, instead of “ pleading, trumpet-tongued,” as was 
its wont, under its former publishers, by puffery, and all sorts of 
finesse, for the patronage which it made little exertion to deserve. , 
It argues well for the just pride and spirit of our city, that a good . 
monthly periodical will not be suffered to decline, for want of the , 





usual preparation, for storms, and squalls and rain, so g lly met 
with in this portion of the Atlantic ; so usual, indeed, that it has 
become proverbial, as the old song says : 

“ «That in the stream 

The lightnings gleam 

And Boreas blows his blast.’ 

“The commodore had hoped to escape every thing like a gale, 
quite content to try the qualities of his ship for sailing with fine 
breezes and clear weather. In this, he was disappointed, as on the 
twenty-eighth of August, the wind, which had for some hours pre- 
vailed from the eastward, with rain, partially died away, the sky be- 
came overcast with threatening appearances, which the wary and 
experienced seamen very soon recognised as the prelude to the ap- 
proaching gale. No light sails were spread to woo the fickle breeze, 
but top-gallant and royal-yards were sent upon deck, and the flying 
jib-boom housed. As the night set in, the wind increased. 

“The courses were hauled up, jib stowed, mizen-topsail furled, 
spanker lowered, and the fore and main-topsails double reefed. It 
is at such times, and on such service as this, that the brave daring, 
the recklessness of danger, the ambition to be foremost when duty 
calls,.no matter where, shine most conspicuous in the character of 
the thorough-bred and true sailor. 

“ «Tis his the harder toil to share, 
To reef, to furl the sail ; 

To face the lightning’s lurid glare, 
And brave the sweeping gale.’ 

“Indeed, the true sailor takes pleasure in doing his duty amid 
real dangers, when he feels that the ‘ superior officer set over him,’ 
is competent to judge, whether or not that duty is performed in a 
seaman-like manner. 

“ The gale, for by eight p. m. it had the strength of one, increased 
every moment till ten, when the ship was brought too, head to the 
southward and westward, under close-reefed fore and main-topsails, 
and courses furled ; when, at the same time, the fore-topmast-stay- 
sail was hauled down, and the fore-storm-staysail set. 

‘Soon after midnight the gale had increased to almost a perfect 
hurricane, and the ship was pressed down by the irresistible blast, 
until relieved by furling the close-reefed fore-topsail, and setting the 
main and mizen-storm stay-sails. From twelve to four, a. m. it blew 
with a violence seldom witnessed, even in this region of tempests. 
The sea, which the evening before had been comparatively smooth, 
now rolled in mountains before the storm. Seldom had the electric 
fluid assumed such a variety of colours in so short a period of time. 
Though the flashing was incessant, yet in the space of a few seconds 
were exhibited, in the corruscations of the subtle fluid, all the varying 
colours of the rainbow; twice did it pass down the fore conductor, 
assuming on the second descent a most singular appearance. As 
the fluid followed the conductor, at each link of the chain, an elec- 
tric spark was thrown off of the deepest red, while the livid line of 
light simultaneously marking out the direction of the conductor, 
rendered it, indeed, a singular phenomenon. 

“ The rain, at intervals, fell in torrents ; indeed the roar of winds 
and heavy peals of thunder, the successive and vivid flashes of 
lightning laying bare the angry surface of the troubled waters, and 
presenting to view the masts, ropes, and rigging, and the men toiling 
upon the yards, and at the next moment all in darkness, imparted to 
the night a character of wild and terrific grandeur seldom surpassed. 

“To the green reefers, as the younger midshipmen are sometimes 
jocosely called on board a man-of-war, this was rather a rough in- 
troduction to the mysteries of their profession. Indeed it may be 
doubted if any protegé of Neptune, even one of his eldest sons, 
could view without concern the high and soul-stirring sublimity of 


| such a storm at sea; his stately ship like a huge animal struggling 


with the elements, now poising on the top of a deeply undulatory 
wave; now sinking in the trough of the sea, and again rising and 
bursting through the phosphoric gleamings of the crested billow, and 
dashing the water from her sides, as the lion shakes the dew-drops 
from his mane. 

“As the morning dawned, the gale abated, and moderate breezes 
from the north succeeded, with a high and irregular sea. The la- 
titude was 36° north, longitude 66° west. 

‘The metamorphosis which a vessel undergoes, after the abate- 
ment of a storm, is always a pleasant sight, and hence no sound is 
heard with mere joy on such occasions than the vociferation of the 
boatswain, as “all hands make sail, ahoy,” is repeated by his 
mates through all parts of the vessel. To this call officers and men 
respond with alacrity, as it is the harbinger of fine weather and 
clear skies. The stately topmasts of pine soon bear their flowing 
sheets, while the unfolding brails of the heavier sails add apparent 
dignity and strength toall below. Top-gallant sails, royals, and stud- 
ding-sails spread, as if by magic, their white surface to the breeze, and 
bright eyes and cheerful glee show that the storm has sunk to rest.” 




















requisite encouragement and support. 

The number of the Knickerbocker for Avgust has an unusually 
ample table of contents. Exclusive of the editor’s table, the - 
monthly compendium, and copious notices of new works, there are © 
fifteen original papers, various and excellent. The first article is 
from the pen, as we learn, of a leading contributor to the North 
American Review, who has obtained much celebrity as an author. 
The stanzas, “ Summer,” are imbued with the spirit of poetry and ~ 
religion. “ The Aurora Borealis” is a scientific paper, upon the dif-* 
ferent theories and causes of this phenomena; evincing much learn- * 
ing and research, and saved from the charge of a lack of general ° 
interest, by its easy, graceful style. The “‘ Lines by a Young Mother,” 
are full of pathos and delicate beauty, which none but a mother’s 
heart could conceive and express. ‘India and China, with some 
reflections upon an unrestricted intercourse with those regions,” is - 
a sound and able paper. ‘There is scarcely an article in the num- 
ber, if we except the playful story, ‘“‘ The Portrait,” more to our 
taste than “Man-Assimilation—something not to be read by the ~ 
ladies,” through which there runs a vein of quiet, but irresistible 
humour. The letter from Laurie Todd, the translations from the 
German of Herder, the playful article on “music as it exists ‘ un- 
der the reformation,’”’ and the “ Excerpta” of Mathew Carey, are 
all interesting, both in the subjects and their treatment. The lite- 
rary notices are written with candour, and the editor’s table is an 
agreeable melangé, well managed. The mechanical execution of 
the work is, in all respects, unexceptionable, the paper being of 
fine colour and texture, and the letter-press clear and elegant. We 
are not surprised to learn, that the Knickerbocker receives, what all 
will concede it now eminently deserves, a liberal encouragement. 
We have marked in the pages of the last number, for insertion here- 
after, matter which will afford a taste of its quality. 








THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST. 


The number for this month reached us, with commendable promp- 
titude, several days in advance of its date, and we find in it, as 
usual, a number of “ capital articles.” The embellishment is a 
lithographed portrait of Daniel Webster, which is accompanied by a 
sketch of his life and character. Among the literary notices, is a 
sarcastic and stinging review of Mr. Cooper’s “letter to his coun- 
trymen,” in which the absurdities of that unique production are 
shown up with great coolness and a sort of contemptuous good-na- 
ture which, we suspect, will be much less palatable than something 
of far more bitterness. The New-England Magazine has a high repu- 
tation, which every succeeding number amply justifies and sustains. 








AYESHA, THE MAID OF KARS. 


Mr. Morier, the author of “ Hajji Baba,” “‘ Zohrab, the Hostage,” 
and several other Persian tales, has lately produced a new one, 
which, although not really superior, will, we suspect, become more 
extensively popular. The plot is rather improbable, but more inter- 
esting because less decidedly oriental in character than those of its 
predecessors. The hero of the tale is an English nobleman, young, 
rich, gallant and brave, of course, and moreover endowed with a 
marvellous faculty of thrusting himself into startling adventures. 
He makes nothing of bearding grim pachas on their very divans, 
curing all manner of dread diseases, storming impregnable for- 
tresses, making his way into harems, conquering herculean wrest- 
lers, and confounding the most learned Moollahs and Muftis in argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, all these incidents and numerous others, im- 
probable as they are, give a charm to the book, which is heightened 
and well kept up by the graphic and vivid descriptions of manners 
and character so totally different from all we are accustomed to wit- 
ness. The interest never flags for a moment ; and there is a vein 
of whimsical drollery running along with the narrative, which keeps 
the reader amused and in good humour from beginning to end. 
Carey and Lea are the publishers. 


THE HISTORY OF PERSIA. 


Harper and Brothers have published, as the seventieth volume 
of the Family Library, “ A P’story of Persia,” by J. B. Fraser, Esq. 
well known as the author of that fine tale, “The Adventures of a 
Kuzzilbash,” and of several volumes of travels in Persia and other 
parts of the east. His present work is one of high value and in- 
terest, and will be read with great pleasure as well as profit. 


POCKET DICTIONARY. 
Messrs. Key and Biddle, of Philadelphia, have published a new 
edition of their pocket dictionary, an abridgment from Johnson, 
handsome in appearance, and evidently very convenient. 
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are engaged three deep for the next fortnight. Our fellow-lodgers are 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 





WATER—No. II. 


Oup fist qoony gue-en sbetvact of the grost lending poinss of Se 
_proceedings on this subject, preparatory to suggestions it is 
Seseuded tha peseent eijoell fish with we will give a few remarks 
‘on minor matters : 

Much has been said and written relative to boring on this island, 
and some success in peculiar local situations has been obtained, but 
‘if a full statement were to come before the public, of all the borings 
actually made, the cost and the results, including the quantity and 
qualities of the water obtained, it will assuredly be found, that the 
cost will be more than the water can be obtained for elsewhere ; 
and on this part of the subject, we have been assured, that a pro- 
fessed well-digger, residing near London, who had, in fifty years’ 
practice, sunk more than one thousand two hundred wells in different 
parts of England, asserted, that he never in any case obtained a 
permanent supply of water in primitive rock; and, as this is the 
general substructure of this island, such experience ought to induce 
our acting guardedly here. 


The reservoir in Thirteenth-street is said to have cost fifty-seven 





thousand, nine hundred and seventy two dollars, and to require in 
full work an annual cost of eight thousand, four hundred and sixty- 
seven dollars; and we have printed evidence that it only gives 
‘twenty thousand galions per day, which, for a whole year, is one 
gallon and a sixteenth nearly per mill, of annual cost, this will be 
important to bear in mind presently. The advantages in cases of fire, 
derived from this experimental establishment, are such as to justify 
a much larger and more effectual outlay. 

There are many discrepancies between the statements of the dif- 
ferent engineers employed, as to the quantity of water obtainable, 
but many of these discrepancies may arise from the apparent fact, 
that all the examinations have been made at different times, and 
under varying circumstances. One conclusion they do lead to, and 
that is, that, after all deductions, ten millions of gallons may be de- 
pended on daily, by the valley of the Bronx alone ; and, at the Tuckahoe, 
or West-Chester Cotton factory, this stream is about one hundred 
feet above the high water in Harlem river. A proper investigation 
will almost certainly show a course, by which this quantity may be 
brought to the Harlem river, at about fifty or sixty feet above tide, 
and by the tide power of the river, be sent up the balance of at 
least one hundred and twenty feet above tide, and that this may be 
done at a cost not over two millions of dollars; while, from the 
nature of the country beyond the Bronx, there may still be brought 
at a future day any increase that can be required by the increase 
of population. 

It will be said that a calculation of the tide-power of the Harlem 
is in print, by which it is asserted, that the whole is only capable to 
raise about five millions of gallons daily. If this is predicated on work- 
ing the tide-power one way only, the calculation will still probably 
be found somewhat short of the reality ; but the tide-power can be 
worked both ways, and that will double the quantity ; ten millions 
of gallons per day for two hundred and fifty thousand people, will 
be forty gallons per head, much more than the quantity supplied per 
head in London, in 1828. 

The annual interest of two millions, at so high a rate as five per 
cent., and twenty thousand dollars for the annual contingencies of 
repairs and management, will be one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars for three thousand six hundred and fifty millions of gallons, 
or thirty gallons supplied for each mill of annual cost ; and the 
quantity, according to all facts known, as regards the supply of other 
cities, will be nearly enough for double the present population. 

A question has been raised as to the tide-power of the Harlem 
river being interrupted by frost ; in answer, there is good autho- 
rity for stating, that the stream never freezes within fifty yards of 
Macomb’s dam on either side. 

We are credibly informed that the general details of such a plan 
as this, so far as they could be matured without an actual survey, 
have been stated out in conversation by an American and an English 
engineer, (both of whom are acquainted with the water-works of 
Europe,) to the father of the civil engineering science of this country ; 
and that this gentleman, alike venerable for his experience and his 
integrity, immediately gave it as his opinion, that if a proper survey 
were made, the positions taken would be fully confirmed. Why, 
then, should the present generation be burdened with a tax to pay 
the interest of from six to ten millions of dollars, for four times as 
much water as the city can require or use for twenty years to 
come? 

When, by such a plan as the one propounded, the necessities of 
the city can be supplied for that time, by an outlay of two millions 
only, with a certainty that by connecting the Croton with the Bronx, 
twenty or thirty years hence, all that the increased wants of the 
population, the commerce, and what will then be the manufactures 
of the city, can want, may be added, at a cost, which, at that time, 
will be much better borne by a population of five or six hundred 
thousand, than the cost of two millions can be borne by the present 
number of our citizens. 

Many objections have been started to the use of pond and river 
water, on the ground of its impurity ; these objections are best an- 
swered by the fact, that when the several analyzations of New-York 
pump water, invariably give over thirty and up to one hundred 
and twenty grains of foreign and deleterious matter in a gallon, the 
water of the Bronx, its sources and tributaries, subjected to a pre- 
cisely similar analyzation, has never yielded three grains of foreign 
matter in a gallon, and even that is free from deleterions qualities. 

In our next, we shall give some abstracted particulars of 
has been done in other cities, and atahourts hot Guten 
consequences of a plentiful supply of water here, 
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both musical, one learning to play on the violin, and the other practising 
on the trombone, and the little ones are amazingly fond of the sound of their 
own voices ; we have brought books, of course, but reading is out of the 
question in such a predicament. Our room is under the slope of the roof 
and has a southern exposure ; not a tree within fifty yards of the house. 
To make matters worse, our landlord and landlady are remarkably atten- 
tive, kind, and obliging, and, therefore, we are denied even the poor conso 
lation of grumbling. Thus we exist through our allotted term, and come back 
at its end to our own pleasant home, and the numberless comforts by which 
we are there surrounded, and tell all our friends how much we enjoyed 
our trip to the country ; simply, because it is held the fashion to go there. 
But, on the other hand, reader, imagine yourself at that same country place 
in the winter holidays; the sleighing ; the abundance of roast geese and 
turkeys ; the ponds all filled up, and in fine skating condition ; the nightly 
parties, at which all the belles of the neighbouring farm-houses and vil- 
lages are assembled ; the rompings, the games, and the glorious suppers ; 
the cheerful hickory fires; and the apples, and nuts, and cider, and 
mince-pies for an hour or two before going to bed. The comfort of 
blankets, and not caring a jot for the cold wind whistling and howling 
without, or for the snow-storm rattling against your windows ; the. buck- 
wheat cakes in the morning for breakfast; and the going out to track 
rabbits, if you like, until dinner-time ; and all the other agreeable things 
that people can do in the country in winter. The case is as clear as an 
icicle; hereafter we go out of town in December. 


The weather—again.—It is clearly the duty of every editor, onee at 
least in the season, to inform his readers touching the general state of the 
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Absence from the city and family indisposition prevented our taking 
part in the festivities of the evening appointed for the presentation of the 
gold medal to Mr. Forrest, of which we gave a notice in anticipation, 





some weeks ago. The occasion was h d by the p and par- 
ticipation of many gentlemen of well-known literary and dramatic talent. 
As the proceedings have been given at length, in several of the daily 
papers, and extensively copied in every direction, it is unnecessary for 
us to do more than refer to them, very briefly. The address of Vice 
Chancellor M‘Coun was singularly felicitous; it was eloquent, chaste, 
highly appropriate, and worthy of his exalted reputation as a fluent and 
graceful orator. The reply spoken by Mr. Forrest, strikes us as being a 
model for imitation ; it is modest and simple, yet full of grateful expres- 
sion ; assuming no more than the occasion demanded, yet perfectly free 
from all taint of conventional affectation. The words were those of 
the honest, warm-hearted man, acknowledging sentiments really felt ; not 
those of the actor, clothing merely the semblance of feeling. No com- 
pliment of the kind was ever more richly deserved, and we rejoice 
heartily, that it has been so handsomely rendered. Mr. Forrest has quali- 
ties that will ensure him sincere friends, let him go where he will; and 
his return to his native land, be it early or late, will call forth a long and 
a loud note of welcome. We should be pleased to give the entire pro- 
ceedings, were it not for the reason already assigned, but we could not 
permit the occasion to pass away, without some record of it in these co- 
lumns ; we therefore engaged Mr. Mason to prepare for us, what it was 
not convenient for the daily papers to furnish, an engraved representation 
of the medal. The result of his labour stands at the head of this notice, 
and will afford the reader a tolerably accurate conception of the rich and 
beautiful testimonial bestowed on the distinguished American tragedian, 








ter, and its effecton the system. Four paragraphs, if no more, 
are to be written in the course of the year on this topic—one for the 
blooming and smiling spring, one for the fiery summer, another for 
autumn and its rich store of fruita, (especially peaches,) and the last for 
the season of sleigh-rides. We have done our duty, quoad the second ; 
nevertheless, ere it passes: away, we can afford it a few “more last 
words.” Since the beginning of this month, the world at large appears 
to have suffered much less than it was fated to do in July; either the 
days have been cooler, or, like the eels, we have become used to it. In 
the last week of that broiling month, there was a shower which wrought 
wonders ; and it has been possible to exist, ever since, without getting 
into an ice-house. The peaches above-mentioned are coming, moreover ; 
and if appearances be not deceitful, August will earn for itself a reputation 
of kindness and courtesy. Forour own part, we sincerely hope that its pro- 
mise may be fulfilled ; but, as all the world knows, there are but two things 
more doubtful than prophecies of the weather, and it may be, that before 
what we are now writing goes forth to the world in its typographical gar- 
ment, the hottest of all past days will have lost its claim to the supremacy. 


The Cartoons of Raphael.—These are wonderful productions. We had 
often read of the famous tapestries wrought from the designs of Raphael, 
for Leo the tenth, by years of patient and laborious industry, but certainly 
never dreamed of seeing them, with our own eyes and in our native land. 
Yet here they undoubtedly are ; after the lapse of three centuries, almost 
as perfect in every thing except colour, as when they were deemed a 
munificent gift from the world-ruling pontiff to Henry the eighth of 
England! The subjects of these time-honoured wonders of art are 
scriptural; the first represents the Saviour delivering the keys to St. 
Peter ; the second, Paul preaching at Athens ; the third, St. Peter heai- 
ing the cripple at the gate of the temple; and the fourth, the death of 
Ananias. Each of the tapestries is twenty feet long by fourteen in 
height, and the figures are larger than life. They were originally fac- 
similes of the cartoons from which they were copied, but the colours 
have somewhat faded ; it is easy, however, to imagine what they must 
once have been; an4 even as they now are, it is impossible to behold 
them without wonder and admiration. 


The Washington Divan.—We have not yet found time for a visit to 
this recently-opened establishment, but we hear good reports of it from 
all quarters, and our very first leisure is almost pledged (to ourselves) 
for the purpose. We have often wondered, by the way, that the plan 
was not sooner adopted ; in London these Divans are as common as cof- 
fee-houses. Lest any of our readers should not be aware of their nature, 
we take leave to mention, that a Divan is a large, pleasant room, pro- 
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| vided with sofas, chairs, tables, chess-boards, newspapers, and maga- 


zines ; the refreshments provided are coffee, lemonade, and cigars, and 
perhaps wine, if required; and the intention is merely to furnish an 





by the citizens of New-York. 


The country.—After all, it may well be questioned whether one gains 
much by going into the country in summer, and we are half inclined to 
suspect that the prevailing fashion is all wrong in the matter. There is 
more to enjoy out of town at the opposite season. We set off, say 
about this time, somewhere between the fifteenth of July and the fifth 
or the tenth of August, with all our household, fully prepared for a fort- 





have to pack up, with the thermometer not far from ninety, and packing 
is not only hard work, but vexatious; ergo, we are thereby thrown into 


a desperate heat, if not into a furious passion, and these are both serious | 


evils. We embark, with two or three hundred more, on board of a 
steamboat, and endure for several hours, firstly, the crowd; secondly, 
hunger, or else the discomforts of dining with the aforesaid two or three 


hundred, in a cabin just large enough to contain them and the tables, and, 
of ,course, nearly as hot as a baker’s oven, not to mention the chances 


against our getting our proper allowance of eatables ; thirdly, the racket 
and jar of the engine ; and, lastly, the risk of travelling into the air 
without a balloon, by one of those pleasant explosions. Arrived at our 


destined place of abode for the time, we discover that every house in 


the village, yea, even for miles around, is already full, and we wander 


about for hours, with the cheerful alternative staring us in the face, of 
sleeping on hard wooden settees, or not sleeping at all, at least with a 
roof over our heads ; steambogt gone on her farther course, and no pos- 
sible means of getting away to try our fortune elsewhere, except by hiring a 
sloop at the expense of half our provided funds for the jaunt, and no wiwd to 
encourage us evenin that. At length, by amazing good fortune, we find 
a place to adopt for our home; a small house, with only one room to’ 


spare, the others being already occupied by two previous comers with 
large families of very small children. We soon find that the weather is 
quite as hot in the country, as that from which we have fled, and there is 
neither soda-water nor ice; flies, too, have a preference for the country 


air and provisions; and moschetoes are swarming. We are burnt by 
the sun to the complexion of Arabs, if we venture abroad, and wearied 
to death, if we tarry at home ; besides, the ponds, where we expected to 
fish, are dried up, and all the horses, and wagons, and boats in the vicinity 
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i three weeks of comfort and cool breezes. In the first place we || 18 much better 
ice. all «wile = || stored, we are told, with a number of fine paintings ; but we shall see 


| for ourselves, before long. 








agreeable lounge for an evening, where visitors may amuse themselves 
with reading, conversation, chess-playing, or, if they choose, meditation. 
There is nothing to hinder from taking a book, if any one feels so in- 


| clined ; or if colloquially disposed, the Divan is a pleasant and ready 
, meays of forming acquaintances, and hearing the news of the day. There 


is a charge for admission ; and this procures also a cup of coffee and a 
cigar. What the ladies will think of this new counter attraction for the 
gallants of the town, it is not for us to conjecture ; but at all events, it 
than billiards or bar-rooms. The Washington Divan is 





Physiognomy.—This apocryphal science, which has reposed quietly in 
the shade since the death of its great advocate and expounder, Lavater, 
has lately been happy enough to fall into the hands of a new supporter. 
A Mr. Walker has published a book in London, in which, as he says, he 


has completely demolished Spurzheim and the phrenologists, and demon- 
strated the truth of the physiognomica! indications. We have looked 


through his treatise, but, to confess the truth, we cannot pretend to have 
mastered its reasoning, if it has any. So far as we have understood it, 


there appears to be nothing remarkably new, either in fact or principle ; 


and the positions assumed are backed by little more than It 


may be that our want of conviction is the result of a not sufficiently care- 
ful examination ; and, lest this should be the case, we intend, before 
long, to take up Mr. Walker again, and if we find any thing striking or 
curious in his views, to make him the subject of a more elaborate notice. 





Grandiloquence-—One of the daily papers mentions a poem recently 
published in London, by Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley, and gives, as a 


specimen, the following moutb-filling lines. ‘They may have a meaning, 


perhaps, but we are fain to acknowledge that our capacity is at fault in 
its efforts to master it. Touching the melody, or the greceful flow of the 











language, there is not a word to be said. 
“ Unwearied, didst thou the arduous whole achieve, 
a a ‘ km k 
Through the intert b ialization ’” 
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Allegro spiritoso. 


If 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 








LOVE IMPERIAL. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


Wir an unpresuming face, 
And a manner soft and sly, 
Love Imperial steals apace, 
When you little dream him nigh 
You may note his searching glance 
In the absent-seeming eye ; 
You may trace him in the trance 
Of a young idolatry. 


There are spirits yet to win, 
There are bosoms still to try, 
And he deems it not a sin 
To extend his sov’reignty. 
With a bribe of far more pow’r 
Than the other kings may ply ; 
He can scale the haughty tow’r, 
Though it rugged be and high. 


He hath arm’d him with a spark 
From a young and artless eye ; 

And he strikes the lofty mark, 
Which would other force defy 





And the lofty tow’r goes down, 
In the conflagration high ; 
And the chieftain leads he on, 

In a far captivity. 


In the wildest storm he soars, 
Safe as in the softest sky ; 

He assuils the farthest shores, 
With a glance of victory. 

Sleepless still, he comes apace, 
When you little dream him nigh ; 

And he wins the hardest race, 
That his erring wing may try. 


He's the prince—the prince of pow’r, 
And we bow to him alone ; 
He’s the lord of tent and tow’r, 
Of the cottage and the throne— 
Peer and peasant, clime and hour, 
All alike to him are known; 
And we yield him up the flow’r 
And the fruit of every zone. 








A CHAPTEK ON RINGLETS AND TRESSES. 





BY Ss. WOODWORTH. 





There are few things on which personal beauty so much depends as 
on a fine head of hair. In every age, and in almost every nation, this fact 
has appeared so self-evident, that particular attention has been paid by 
both sexes, to the cultivation and preservation of this indispensable orna- 
ment. That the ancients considered fine hair a great embellishment, may 
be shown by numerous references to history, both sacred and profane. 
Among the Hebrew women, in particular, great care and attention was 
bestowed to preserve and beautify their raven locks ; and a prophet was 
more than once commissioned to threaten them with baldness unless they 
repented of their sins; and the severity of such a threat may be appre- 
ciated, when it is considered that the loss of the hair was accounted a 
disgrace, amounting almost to infamy. For a woman to lose her hair, or 
a man his beard, either by accident or design, at once placed the sufferer 


without the pale of good society. 


In fact, such a deprivation was for- 


bidden by the Jewish lawgiver, in this verse of Deuteronomy, “ye 
shall not make baldness between your eyes for the dead, for thou art a 
holy people,” ete. and again, in Leviticus, “ they shall not make baldness 
upon their heads, neither shall they shave off the corners of their beard.” 
The ladies of the east, to this day, bestow unwearied labour upon their 
hair, to render it more ornamental, by arranging it with gold and silver 
pins, and adorning it with precious stones. And they are right, for the gifts 





| of nature are never to be neglected or despised. It is a duty we owe to 
| ourselves and to society, to be careful in the preservation of those gifts, | 
| whether of indispensable use, of comfort, or ornament to the body. The | 
| hair was intended by nature as a becoming and ornamental covering for | 
| the head, in both sexes, and as a protection from the changes of climate and 
'| weather; while, for the fair sex in particular, it is a most splendid and | 
| beautiful ornament. 
| Thou hast doves eyes within thy locks,” says the royal bard; “thy 
hair is as a flock of goats that appear from Mount Gilead.” The great 
| apostle of the Gentiles says, “if a woman have long hair, it is a glory 
to her,” though he condemns, as also does Peter, the practice which then 
| prevailed, of wearing “‘ plaited and broidered hair.” Solomon admonishes 
| “to let thy head lack no ointment ;” and, in describing the person of a 
| perfect lover, says, “ his locks are bushy and black as a raven.” 
If the human hair, then, be of such universally-acknowledged import- 
| ance to both sexes, we certainly cannot be too careful to preserve it from 
decay. Baldness is a calamity of such magnitude, and frequently a | 
| source of so much mortification, that it behoves us, while young, to | 
|| guard against it by every rational means in our power. There is cer- | 
|| tainly nothing very strange or revolting, in seeing a very old man bald, 
|| though every one would prefer to see his head “ silvered o’er with gray ;” 
|| for “the hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
|| righteousness.” . 
|| But why is it that young men often lose their hair before they have 
| attained twenty-five or thirty years of age? ‘ We cannot suppose,” 
| says the learned Dr. Ward, “an all-wise Providence, who adorned the 
head of man with this beautiful covering, an ornament so intimately 
| connected with our well-being and happiness, that he would have left 
| it without any means of support, or that he would have created it 
in such a state of imbecility or weakness as to perish almost as soon 
| as developed. The brutes, that take no thought for the morrow, are 
| never deprived of this covering for any length of time ; why, then, is 
| this malady so peculiar to the human species ?” 
It would certainly show a want of reverence in us, to suppose that 
baldness in man resulted from any lack of wisdom in the Creator. 





“ His creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left | 
Of all that he created.” 


We must, therefore, come to the conclusion, that baldness, in young men, 
| arises from want of proper care and attention. As it is easier to prevent 
| a disease than cure one, so it is easier to preserve the hair than to restore 

it when lost, admitting the latter to be possible. Our young readers, then, 
would do well to consider that their hair is not to be trifled with, but is 
| worthy of their particular care and attention. As the health and beauty of 
| the hair depends much on the health of the body, let them be careful to 
| live a life of temperance in all things, keeping the passions under strict 
| subjection. Grief, terror, anger and despondency—in short, every pas- 

sion that is forcibly excited, may ruin a fine head of hair. Intemperance 
| never fails to affect it more or less. 








the rapid decline of their hair, without any assignable cause. We ven- 
ture to suggest the possibility of its arising from the same source which 
consigns so many lovely forms to an untimely tomb—viz. tight lacing— 
almost literally pulling it out by the roots, by cording or tying it up. The 
| fair sex, being governed more by the affections than by the intellect, are 
| too apt to carry things to extremes, doing ‘what they find to do with all 
their might.” The fine texture of the human hair cannot stand so violent 
a strain as they are in the habit of giving it; for if the extension be not 
sufficient to fracture the hair, or draw it out by the roots, it will produce 
inflammation and disease about the bulbs, to such a degree as to cause 
the hair to fall. The best mode, after all, of preserving this ornamental 
| and useful covering of the head, is, for both sexes to keep the skin 
| perfectly clean, the hair often trimmed with sharp scissors, and well 
softened with some salutary oil, the body in good health, the mind in 
good spirits, read the Mirror, and pay the collector. 

Some eleven years ago, an article on the human hair, written by Theo- 
dore S. Fay, was published in this journal. He was then a mere school- 
boy ; but his productions, even at that period, gave “token of goodly 
things to come.” In this essay he says—“ One may almost know a per- 
son’s disposition by the cut of his hair. There are a thousand different 
ways about it that betray the leading features of the mind. There are 
the thick clusters of false ringlets that set off the ladies’ heads—who 
think more of the beauteous outside than the ideas within. Some have 
their white brows gently ornamented with a few natural and graceful curls, 
‘That are taught to break 

And give new beauties to the snowy neck.’ 
We have the glossy, golden ringlets of silken beauty, that lie in rich luxuri- 
ance upon the shoulders. There is the black, the white, the brown, the red, 
the bluish crimson or beet-colour, and the brimstone. This last is generally 
found on the heads of very little boys, who go bare-headed, and spend the 
whole day in the sun making dirt-pies / That there are others of the same 
colour we perceive by the popular song of the Yellow- haired Laddie.” 


I SAW HIM SMILE. 














BY A LADY. 





I saw him smile, and oh! it seem’d 

So like the sunny smiles of heaven, 
That when he vowed, I fondly dreamed 

Such vows to none but me were given. 
But man is like the fickle breeze 

That fawns around each lovely flower, 
And steals a kiss, then onward flies, 

To revel in some gayer bower. 
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Females, in the vernal season of life, are frequently alarmed at 
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